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Who is the pioneer? 
He is the follower here, 
Perhaps the last 

Of all who passed. 


He does not fear nor scorn 
To tread 

The ventured path, the worn, 
Of those ahead ; 

Nor shall he fail 

To blaze his own brave trail 
Along the beaten track, 

Make of the old a newer way 
Of finer clay 

For others at his back. 
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HOUGH gradually extending 
its services into the less popu- 
lous centers, professional _ social 
work is principally a product of the 
cities. “=, The largest and most 
effective social work machinery in 
the world is in New York City, 
in the heart of which the 
School is located. 


The New York School of Social Work 
122 East Twenty-second Street 


New York 


The Pennsylvania School of Social 
and Health Work 


Graduate Training for Social 
Case Work, Community Social 
Work, Public Health Nursing. 


Special Announcement 


A new and enlarged two year 
program of graduate training 
for Medical Social Work is now 
offered under leadership of full- 
time staff supervisor in this 


field. 


Bulletin and further informa- 
tion on request. 


311 S. Juniper STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 
Director, Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation 


own especial flavor and significance. 

We retain of each some spiritual es- 
sence, hard to put into words, like the linger- 
ing adumbration of a dream. This one will 
remain with us, I think, as the breathless 
halt between two battles. We shall be 
occupied this week with planning the strategy 
of the next onslaught, but there should be 
time, also, to sit about the campfire and talk 
of the works of peace. Tonight I wish we 
might put aside the blood and sweat of last 
winter, and talk instead about what our task 
shall be in the happier times to come. 

I have amused myself during the past few 
months by asking my friends this question: 
\WWhat is the one basic, indispensable quality 
of a civilized human being? A few espe- 
cially clever ones have asked me first to 
define the word “ civilized,” and when that 
happens I am sunk, for I have to indicate 
by my reply what is, in my opinion, that 
basic quality. Various attributes have been 
suggested—kindliness, intelligence, adapt- 
ability—all of which I have challenged as 
secondary to the basic quality. A person 
can be kind, adaptable, or intelligent, after 
a fashion, without being civilized in the 
sense I mean. Something else must underlie 
these admirable qualities. 

I have found this such a sure-fire recipe 


Powe conference, I suppose, has its 





to start an argument that I’m tempted to 
stop here and ask for your suggestions; but 
I wasn’t hired tonight to open discussion, 
and so, using my privilege to make didactic 
statements with no opportunity for contra- 
diction, I'll say that I think the indispensable 
quality of a civilized human being is insight— 
the power rightly and sympathetically to 
comprehend another’s mental process. The 
kind of insight that is used only to exploit 
is not, of course, civilized. Such folks as 
dishonest promoters, swindlers, charming 
rogues who live by their wits, venial politi- 
cians—all those who manipulate their fellows 
to selfish ends—are excluded from my 
definition, because their insight is not sym- 
pathetic—they understand only how to avail 
themselves of others’ weaknesses. 

At the other pole are those who to insight 
add kindness, consideration, intelligence, 
adaptability, and a sense of obligation—who 
feel a vivid and helpful interest in their 
fellow mortals. These are the civilized, the 
salt which keeps society from decay. Good 
social workers, both lay and professional, 
are certain to be found in this group, but 
they are by no means all it contains. It 
is a great and honorable company of men 
and women who not only understand, but 
bring to understanding appreciation and 
compunction, and who do not withhold their 
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hands from their fellows in trouble. They 
may be wise in books or wise only in life; 
they may come of the old stock or the new; 
they may be highly or humbly placed, but 
wherever we find them, they renew our faith 
in mankind and in our job. 

But in between there is a wide range of 
the incompletely civilized who do not under- 
stand their fellows. There are those who 
fear them because they do not understand 
them; who want to deport or imprison all 
the radicals, execute the criminals, crush the 
labor unions, suppress this, that and the 
other. Anyone outside their group, their 
culture, is an alien, to be distrusted and re- 
jected. They may be college graduates and 
pillars of the church, but their attitude is 
a throwback to the painted savage who fears 
and hates the man from the next village 
because he is a foreigner. 

There are those who rather despise their 
less fortunate fellows, and get great satis- 
faction out of the assertion of superiority. 
I am inclined to believe that this is the worst 
of all attitudes found among the socially 
undeveloped—worse even than fear and 
hatred. I don’t know to whom the most 
harm is done—those who despise, or those 
who are despised. It is a two-edged sword. 
And it is the emblem and sign-manual of 
the uncivilized. 

There are those who pity and condescend 
without understanding. Their well-meant 
efforts often do more harm than good. Sen- 
timentalists belong here, and meddlers who 
think they understand people but don’t. The 
extreme of this type is to be found in the 
ferocious reformer whose remedies bear no 
relation to the actual needs of human beings. 

Then there is an enormous group of 
people who feel vaguely that things are all 
wrong somehow, and who wish they knew 
how to be more helpful. They do nat fear, 
despise nor condescend toward their fellows, 
but neither do they have the faculty to reach 
out across gulfs of alien ways and come to 
terms with essential humanity wherever 
found. They are the almost-civilized! 

Formal education or social status has little 
to do, I think, with this business. The crux 
is, do you understand how people can behave 
as they do; can you see the springs that 
actuate them and recognize those same 
forces in yourself? Can you grasp the 
essential identity of widely-varying customs ? 


Or are you always “I,” your clan “ we,” 
and the rest of the world “they?” 


It was an Oriental philosopher who said: 


He that knows not and knows not that he knows 
not is a fool. Shun him. 

He that knows not and knows that he knows 
not is ignorant. Teach him. 

He that knows and knows not that he knows 
is asleep. Waken him. 

He that knows and knows that he knows, is 
wise. Follow him. 


Should not social workers hope to be a 
civilizing leaven in the whole mass of social 
relationships? Is there not a job for us to 
tackle when this cruel war—lI use the phrase 
in all seriousness—is over? Can we not 
depend on other means than an apologetic 
appeal to pity? I am not talking about 
money-raising or publicity in the usual 
sense—I mean something in our very fiber 
that shall force us to champion, accuse, and 
appeal to the humanity common to all. Can 
sluggish complacence and superiority with- 
stand the sort of testimony we can bring, 
if we will speak out? 

How many of you, I wonder, have read 
that book by Clinch Calkins whose very title 
is a satire—Some Folks Won't Work?? It 
is a book that’no social worker needs, but 
that everybody else ought to have to read! 
She is telling about a carpenter who, she 
says, died of starvation on a job near her 
home. 

“Man may not live on bread alone. One 
is left confused about the loaf and the hya- 
cinths. Often I stand in my upper window 
at sunset and look over the woods toward 
Ardmore. It was there in March the car- 
penter laid down his tools and died, in the 
first mist of the spring that has arisen to 
shroud this Black Winter. 

“T can picture part of the story, but parts 
of it are beyond my powers to picture. How 
did he get to the job in Ardmore from 
his home? It is over 30 cents away. Who 
lent him the carfare? Or did he walk? 
Or did he catch a ride? What conversation 
did he overhear, what printed words gave 
him the desperate hope that in Ardmore 
would lie his redemption? How did his 
words form themselves so persuasively in 
the mouth of one so restrained, with such 
a sense of form, that he was to greet the 
close of his miserable life with rites? ‘ He 


? Harcourt, Brace & Company, New York, N. Y. 
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begged awful,’ said the contractor. ‘I didn’t 
have the work, but I made him a job.’ 

“So he was set to work and the first day 
passed. A second day commenced. At 
eleven in the morning the carpenter put away 
his job, took up his teols slowly, and laid 
them in their chest. ‘ What’s the matter? 
Ain't you satisfied?’ inquired the contractor. 
‘I'm satisfied. Your work’s going fine.’ 
To which nunc dimittis the good and faithful 
servant made no answer, but put his last 
saw in his kit, and lay down and died. At 
the hospital it was said that for five days 
his stomach had received no food. 

“| stand in the window at sunset and pon- 
der about the carpenter. I see the metal saw, 
] smell the sawed wood. I can reconstruct 
his slowing movements, the classical effort 
towards completion, the laying away of the 
tools, and suddenly a sense of levitation 
crowds out my pity. That act is over. He 
found the inaccessible end. For the most 
of the poor, an accident staves it off. A sop 
prolongs them—a fortuitous plate of soup 
from the floor above; an old cabbage head 
rolled off a stand in the market ; some tea. 

“ A costly woods stands between me and 
the stage of that magnificent tragedy. A 
pink imported mist of cherry blossoms 
softens my hard regard. The sheen of 
satiny rhododendrons girdles the groves of 
lofty and expensive trees. The dogwoods 
trace upon a gentle screen their waxen 
abstractions, and over the west there hangs 
one extravagant star.” 

Note the somber crescendo of that last 
paragraph. Pity is there, but it is not pity 
that gives it the power; it is indignation. 
“A costly woods,” “a pink imported mist ” 


of “lofty and expensive trees,” and then 
that final savage mockery “ one extravagant 
star.” That, my friends, is literature. It is 
not an appeal for pity, but an arraignment 
of the social order. 

1 believe that this agony through which 
the world is passing may have one good 
result. I think some of the hostility, con- 
tempt, and indifference of one part of 
humanity toward the rest is being broken 
down. We are being taught some hard 
lessons about the interdependence of each 
and all. Things are being recognized, with 
surprising swiftness, which we social workers 
have known all along. It is too true that 
we have not said them often enough, or 
loudly enough. Of late years, we have with- 
drawn more or less into developing our own 
peculiar relationship with our clients, and 
have failed to realize our other responsibility 
as interpreters of one part of the world to 
the other. Our duty toward the uncivilized 
in higher places seems to me just as clear. 
They needn’t keep on being the way they 
are. Civilization and social vision are not 
born into people; they are acquired. You 
remember in Pilgrim’s Progress, just after 
the Slough of Despond was passed, there 
stood the Interpreter’s House, where Chris- 
tiania, knocking on the door, said, “ They 
told me if I called here you would shew 
me excellent things, such as would be a help 
to me on my journey.” The world will 
sooner or later drag itself forth from the 
Slough of Despond, and proceed on its 
struggle up the path toward the Delectable 
Mountains of social justice and brotherhood. 
May not social work stand beside the road, 
an Interpreter’s House, ready to help 
pilgrims on their way to a richer realization ? 
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PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS IN THE FAMILY FIELD 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


Field Director, Family Welfare Association of América 


RESENT day programs of family 
P ceczcies, their experimentation along 

various lines—precipitated in part by 
the present industrial situation—offer sig- 
nificant indications as to the current think- 
ing on the implicit contributions of family 
social work to social work as a whole. The 
old unchecked individualism has failed. The 
family movement is accepting the fact that 
it can and must contribute to the develop- 
ment of a more sensible economic and indus- 
trial system. Even work with clients de- 
mands that family case workers today, like 
the pioneers in the family movement, con- 
cern themselves not only with the personality 
of the individual but with all social and living 
conditions which may be important factors 
in personality maladjustments. Good case 
work itself demands that case workers help 
plan community programs, programs where 
industrial and economic conditions occupy 
first place. 

Undoubtedly the industrial depression is 
the major reason for this renewal of interest 
in the so-called community aspects of the 
family agency job. However, we must 
recognize that for the last twelve years pri- 
vate family agencies as represented in the 
Family Welfare Association of America 
have been active in connection with the de- 
velopment of family case work under tax- 
supported auspices. Private family agencies 
in various parts of the country have helped 
in definite plans for the assumption by pub- 
lic departments of family case work respon- 
sibilities. The family movement has stressed 
both in theory and in practice its conviction 
that public and private agencies in the family 
case work field should work as equal allies. 
An effective program from the point of view 
of the client, the agency, and the community 
demands an envisaging of the total case 
work need of a community and a shared re- 
sponsibility in planning how this need is to 
be met by the mobilization of existing re- 
sources both public and private. 

Even the suggestion that the relief needs 
be met by the public agency and the case 
work needs by the private agency is not 
acceptable to our present concept of the best 


possible contribution of the family movement 
to the social needs of our communities. Case 
work needs and relief needs must be thought 
of together if we are really seeking the best 
possible way of handling the total load. The 
family field presents indeed a mixed and 
ironical picture on this matter of relief. We 
started with the idea of systematized and 
wise relief giving as one of our main objec- 
tives. Later we scoffed at the idea that re- 
lief belonged to us more than it did to other 
agencies—it just happened to crop up as a 
need (along with many other needs) in some 
of our cases. Miss Marcus finally showed 
us' that even with our better training and 
longer experience in the giving of relief we 
had failed to contribute to the whole case 
work field—or for that matter even to for- 
mulate for ourselves—a real philosophy of 
relief as a tool of treatment, although we did 
admit that relief might be needed more often 
in a family agency than in some of the so- 
called specialized fields of case work. Here, 
where we should have made one of our 
greatest contributions we have failed to 
recognize and interpret how deeply purely 
economic stresses affect family relationships. 
We realize now that the economic factor is 
not merely a matter of balancing budgets— 
that the insecurity of uncertain and inade- 
quate incomes may create a deep seated 
unbalance in those intangibles that are the 
stuff of family life. 

It is in this realization that we find one of 
the biggest reasons against the division of 
work between public and private agencies 
based purely upon economic need. If the 
total case work need of the community is to 
be met by a sharing of responsibilities among 
the agencies offering case work service, both 
public and private agencies have a contribu- 
tion to make in connection with relief and in 
connection with personality adjustments. 
Our present thinking as to the need of 4 
diversity of agencies, a variety of auspices 
for the best development of family social 
work has implicit in it a recognition of pos 





‘Grace F. Marcus: Some Aspects of Relief m 
Family Case Work, Charity Organization Society, 
New York, 1929. 
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sible contributions to its content from a 
variety of sources. 

It may be partly as a result of some of this 
recognition that we see emerging new em- 
phases in the case work of family agencies. 
Both our successes and our failures indicate 
that we know too little about the nature of 
the material with which we are working and 
about adapting our tools to their most skill- 
ful use. We recognize now, of course, that 
there is no one conscious way by which per- 
sonality relationships are transformed. Miss 
Florence Waite recently told? of a family 
situation where a_ twelve-year-old girl 
seemed to show only retrogression : 

Growing revolt accentuated by adolescent con- 
flicts; resentment at having to turn her earnings 
to support the home; escape from the home through 
early marriage, negativistic attitudes toward 
anybody or anything tinged with authority. 

At this point the family dropped out of 
sight—the problem still untouched. Years 
later, they came again to the attention of the 
agency, and this is what the worker found: 


A young woman who is friendly and outgoing 
and who exhibits wholesome and constructive social 
attitudes. To all appearances there is a close 
and sympathetic relationship between her and her 
mother. Without that they would hardly have 
been able to work together and plan together as 
they have for the maintenance of the home and 
for Hilda’s education. 

This is the same mother who had seemed 
in the earlier contact to be destroying the 
normal growth of the child. There seems to 
have been an actual transformation of rela- 
tionships, real personality development, the 
kind of development for which we look to 
case work, yet it took place without the help 
of a case worker. In looking back Miss 
Waite discerns two factors which did not 
enter into the reckoning of the early agency 
contact: first, the essential strengths in the 
family itself were not recognized, and, 
second, there was not sufficient recognition 
of the probable effect upon the girl of cer- 
tain group satisfactions outside the home. 

Another case worker recently gave me an 
illustration of a similar failure in under- 
standing : 

A group of exprienced case workers were dis- 
cussing the problem of an adolescent boy of foreign 


birth, His I.Q. was given as 130—indicating 
potential university ability. His only weakness 


“Florence T. Waite: “Some New Old Aspects 
el Life,” Ohio Welfare Bulletin, January, 
31. 


seemed to be the fact that his English was poor; 
and around that weakness the discussion centered 
for three-quarters of an hour! Then my informant 
suggested to the group that this was not a boy 
of limited intellectual capacity, but a well integrated 
personality, who might conceivably find some way 
to overcome without the help of case workers 
a handicap due to circumstances, not to any inher- 
ent lack. This same case worker sat in on another 
conference in which a group of case workers ap- 
parently felt that some elaborate case work plan 
must be worked out for a situation where suffi- 
ciently satisfactory adjustments had already been 
made. Here the case worker had served as a 
release for a man with pronounced delusions due 
to emotional repressions, and had given encourage- 
ment to his wife. There was undoubtedly a need 
to find someone who would continue this type 
of service to the family, but it was a need that 
could be met without great difficulty provided it 
were recognized for what it was and not beclouded 
by a search for something esoteric and overly 
professional. 


These several illustrations seem to suggest 
at least two elements in our present thinking 
of which we should take cognizance. The 
first is that our approach tends to be too 
pathological. It was lack of appreciation of 
the strengths of the family itself and of 
what those strengths might achieve with the 
help of normal group satisfactions from out- 
side the home that spoiled the prognosis in 
the case Miss Waite cited. Aiso we do not 
evaluate as we ought to the possibility of the 
righting of relationships and of personality 
that may come through someone not neces- 
sarily a case worker who, in normal contacts, 
may consciously direct his behavior toward 
helping a particular situation—sometimes 
even a most serious maladjustment. 

This leads to our second discovery, if such 
it can be called. If we assembled all that 
everyone—social case workers, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, psychoanalysts—-has as yet 
apprehended about the interplay of person- 
ality in family relationships we would find 
that we had not even the foundation for 
understanding this most complicated subject. 
That, of course, explains to some degree 
why we cannot be sure even as to the part 
that case work can and should play in the 
righting of maladjusted family life. Once 
we would have assumed that case work was 
necessary in all serious maladjustments. To- 
day we are not so sure. Although we are 
still convinced that in many serious situ- 
ations it is necessary, we are not so sure as 
to which these are. When we come to know 
something about family life we may be able 
to determine which situations like the one 
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Miss Waite told of, like another where the 
whole tangled complications in a_ family 
smoothed out because the son, John, came 
under the influence of a selected group in the 
community, may be worked through to 
reasonably satisfactory conclusions without 
elaborate case work activity. In more 
knowledge we will find the explanation of 
apparent miracles, and we will become skilled 
in the direction through case work of these 
natural strengths and influences. Today we 
realize that case work has at its disposal a 
variety of approaches, of methods, many of 
which we see but dimly. We realize also 
that the trained case worker has a twofold 
responsibility. First, she herself must work 
with some family problems, not always 
assuming a full case work responsibility but 
often, as a conscious part of her case work 
skill, transferring responsibility to others 
whose natural relationship with the family 
offers the potentiality of development. 
Through such conscious planning in the use 
of others the case worker may achieve, as she 
has in the past, case work of the highest 
order. Her second responsibility is no less 
imperative, and in a way dovetails with the 
first. She should interpret continuously all 
that her inductive observations of family life 
reveal of possible strengths in family life, of 
ways in which these strengths may be mobi- 
lized against family breakdown. In this way 
an increasing number of people may be 
enabled to develop a certain amount of skill 
in strengthening family life. They would 
not become skilled in all forms of case work 
but they would, like the professional case 
worker, be imbued with the philosophy of 
individualization. 

In both these responsibilities it is the 
interplay of personalities in the family group 
that must be emphasized. In the study of 
personality hitherto we have tended to think 
in terms of the individual personality and to 
drape the family around it; it is one of the 
special obligations of family case workers to 
drape personality around the family, to think 
of the family as an entity different from and 
greater than the sum of the personalities that 
compose it and see what we learn from this 
approach. 

There is a definite intimation of progress 
in this thinking, the development of a 
groping toward a new point of view. 


Partly it represents an attempt to accept 
the challenge which Miss Richmond flung 
to family workers in her speech at the 
Conference on Family Life in Buffalo in 
1927. Weare going to study family life; we 
are going to contribute to the understanding 
of it; from our skills we are going to con- 
tribute to an understanding of the ways in 
which strengths may be recognized and built 
upon. Already we have made some slight 
beginnings which are opening up amazing 
possibilities. Two years ago at the instiga- 
tion of the Administrative Committee of the 
Association we embarked upon a study of 
strengths in family life. It is entirely in- 
ductive in its approach—there is no outline, 
no suggestions as to what the workers are 
to look for. Up to date twelve family case 
workers are participating in the- study, 
Each is concentrating on one individual 
strength or aspect of family life which has 
been revealed in a single family. The list of 
strengths or aspects is utterly illogical, 
emerging as they do out of the actual ob- 
servation of family situations. One family, 
for instance, is an amazing revelation of the 
fellowship which Porter Lee * mentioned as 
one of the essentials in family life. By fel- 
lowship he implies a spiritual sharing in the 
life of each member of the family by all the 
other members of the family group. As we 
see this an actuality in the family under ob- 
servation it possesses a dynamic quality. 
There are no vital distinctions between the 
kind of sharing of the younger children with 
the older, of the older with the younger; no 
assumption of patronizing attitudes, of the 
role of little mother or little father, or even 
of big brother and sister by the older toward 
the younger; rather we find an essential 
equality. It resembles a genuine community 
life, with a two-fold significance, first, as 
preparing for a future orientation to com- 
munity life itself, and second, as an enrich- 
ment of the life of the family in the present. 
The case worker has no data as to the ways 
in which this extraordinarily rich fellowship 
has been developed in this particular family, 
but she is sure that it is not purely accidental 
and hopes through more cafeful and detailed 
observation during the next year to discover 


°“ The Family as a Constructive Force in 
Mental Hygiene,” Porter R. Lee, First Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Hygiene, Washington, 
D. C., May, 1930. 
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some of the conscious and _ unconscious 
features that have contributed to it. 

These studies of family life simple as they 
are indicate that we are penetrating into un- 
touched, unexplored areas of human values. 
The significance of the facts that we are 
uncovering needs further interpretation be- 
fore their relationship to the major objec- 
tives of the family movement is clear. In 
one family, for instance, we see a group that, 
by all the laws of social behavior, should 
long ago have been broken up; we call the 
element that has kept them together loyalty. 
But what is loyalty? What acts, beliefs, 
develop loyalty? We find another, the 
family of a widow, where strength in organi- 
zation has been carried so far as to lose its 
quality and become a defect. Here it is how 
to liberate the initiative and individual living 
of the children that is engaging the attention 
of the worker. Family councils have played 
a part in the community life of one family ; 
in another, a foreign-born mother has kept 
up with her children through the years. In 
still another the strength of the common life 
seems to be dependent on the way in which 
the parents have given the children a chance 
to share in the responsibility of the home 
without in any way sacrificing the preroga- 
tives of childhood. One mother, not par- 
ticularly conscious of her maternal role, 
appearing almost childlike and _ ineffective, 
has made a startling success of the bringing 
up of her children. Perhaps it is her very 
quality of childlikeness, the ability to be both 
comrade and mother, that has been the reason 
for her success ? 

‘hese studies are just beginnings. We 
need more along the same line, and along 
other lines that may be opened up through 
our ordinary case work activities. Such 
studies should indeed be part of our case 
work, if we are to fulfill our responsibilities 
of finding better ways of doing case work 
and at the same time contributing to the 
development of the art of family life. 

There are other approaches. We need 
to follow through with observation and ex- 
perimentation with the sort of situation that 
Miss Waite has described. We need to have 
case workers experiment as consultants, 
transferring case work responsibility to some 
qualified person already interested in a 
family. Some societies have already experi- 


mented with this kind of consultative service 
and the illustrations drawn from their ex- 
perience warrant further efforts along the 
same line. Half a dozen points seem 
essential to effective transfer of case work 
responsibility to a non-professional person: 
the delegate must have shown some capacity 
for taking a thinking and doing part in other 
personal relationships ; he must show that he 
has, in part at least, sensed the nature of the 
problems in the family in question; he must 
not be too closely identified with any one 
member of the family group; he must be 
accepted by the family; the family itself 
must not present too complicated a problem. 
Whatever the points of our arrival in this 
present day their greatest significance for the 
family movement lies in the fact that they 
are at the same time points of departure for 
the future growth of the movement. We, 
as family case workers, come out of our 
temples. We are not priests of some lofty 
and mysterious cult ; we are co-workers with 
all those who are eager for the development 
of a fine, integrated family life. As family 
case workers we have some special contribu- 
tions to make to our co-workers. We must 
pursue the possibilities of intensive case 
work in its relationships to the strengthening 
of family life, we must experiment with 
other methods of case work, we must make 
exact observations of the life of the family, 
of many families, as it is lived within the 
group we serve—but the measure of our 
success will be not just in our ability to 
make use of them ourselves but in the ex- 
tent to which we are able to pass on these 
discoveries so that others may use them. 
The road to family growth in many families 
is to be found in what the family itself and 
those close to it contribute rather than in 
the direct contribution of the case worker. 
The case worker’s contribution will be none 
the less important because it is vicarious— 
because she has been able to show that the 
job requiring the highest skill is not the 
patching up of weaknesses but the discerning 
and developing of inherent strengths. The 
goal of our present arrival points toward the 
road of a positive program in the strengthen- 
ing of the family, a road on which it is our 
privilege to be fellow travelers with all 
those—whether professional or non-profes- 
sional—whose interest is akin to ours. 
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REFOCUSING FAMILY CASE WORK 


GORDON HAMILTON 
New York School of Social Work 


HE study of function should be con- 
tinuous as the structure of society 
changes. The purpose of this paper 
is not to define the function of the family 
field but to indicate some of the problems 
underlying a study of function and to com- 
ment upon the present division of labor in 
case work. Although social work is com- 
mitted to a philosophy of co-operation 
rather than competition, although co-opera- 
tion has been a by-word and almost a slogan, 
nevertheless, as agencies and so-called fields 
have grown up haphazard there has been a 
struggle for co-operation, irritating, waste- 
ful, and very expensive. We have seen 
among groups of case workers duplication, 
over-lapping, cleavage, mutually exclusive 
and rigid agreements, and virtually competi- 
tive services, which, as our professional 
self-consciousness grows, must yield to more 
effective synthesis, and indeed, integration 
of effort. Integration can only follow clean- 
cut and controlled techniques, analysis of 
agency and community, a clearer sense of 
the whole need, clearer treatment objectives. 
And, finally, integration rests upon a common 
purpose. Although we need not agree upon 
social values, social work can hardly exist 
without a deepening sense of social as well 
as personal values. The task for social 
work today is not only to define its area, 
differentiate itself from and relate itself to 
other professional fields, but to study itself 
as a profession, determine the kind and 
quality of service that it means to render, 
examine the present division of labor, con- 
sidering output, practical efficiency, and 
professional competence. Self-study,. and 
especially continuous self-study, is bound to 
be costly and it may well be that under- 
takings of this sort must be underwritten 
by considerable research funds but it is none 
too soon for each field to attempt something 
in the way of self-examination and decide 
how best to discover and develop its own 
appropriate activities. Function must always 
be considered not only in relation to broad 
sociological changes but in relation to local 
community structures and institutions. 
Professional function includes service, 


teaching, and research, and each field must 
examine itself on these three points. If 
we think of professional activity as including 
service, teaching, and research, we may 
think of function first in these general 
terms. The service or practice of a family 
welfare society has been chiefly developed 
along the lines of community organization 
and case work; the technique of group work 
has been less outlined. Over the last fifty 
years the family society has carried on many 
activities which we would now designate as 
community organization. It has undertaken 
housing reform, created social ° service 
exchanges, initiated tuberculosis and health 
work, edited charities directories, carried on 
demonstrations in child-caring, juvenile 
court work, and so on. That is to say, it 
has organized, promoted, mobilized, and co- 
ordinated community forces. Some of these 
activities are now carried on by welfare 
councils, some by agencies developed for a 
special purpose, but in smaller towns and 
rural districts many of these community 
organization activities may still be found 
under the wing of the family agency. On 
the whole, however, in the family field, com- 
munity organization technique tends to 
become secondary and case work technique 
primary. In a welfare council, on the con- 
trary, community organization technique is 
primary. Certain community organization 
activities are, however, always carried on 
through the interpretation of the individual 
case. Thus, although the interest of the 
average family society focuses directly on 
the treatment of the client, community 
organization activities are still carried on, 
the difference being that these are joint 
rather than single agency enterprises. 
The fashion of crusading has gone out 
and social work has not yet invented the 
brilliant combination of social reform, social 
education, and social engineering which we 
all hope for. There is widespread self- 


criticism and heart searching because all 
social work agencies do tend to more efforts 
in creating and improving welfare resources 
rather than in corresponding efforts for 
social reform and for sound programs of 
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social administration. If social work as a 
whole and social case work in particular 
may be charged with too narrow an interest 
in welfare, we may be encouraged by the 
present restiveness in old harness. We 
know that social work, single-handed, is not 
going to produce a new social order—all 
social forces must contribute to such a 
change—but there is a distinct gain to be 
seen in social work’s ability to analyze 
itself and face its strengths, its weaknesses, 
its technical growths, and its philosophical 
failures. It is clear gain that the family 
field is coming to clarify its practice, recog- 
nizing case work content and method; com- 
munity organization content and method; 
responsibility to support and promote mass 
measures for insurances, pensions, and the 
like, and responsibility to bear testimony 
in regard to the effects on people of tolerated 
political and economic systems. 

In teaching as a part of function, the 
family field has found itself hampered in 
some ways by the amount of training which 
it has always attempted. Although it was 
the family field which contributed the first 
professional training schools, establishing 
these under the auspices of family societies, 
the field also assumed, from necessity and 
pressure of work, an immense burden of 
apprenticeship training. For a long time 
workers trained in family work were sought 
after by other fields and were offered, even 
when only partially trained, better salaries 
to move on; there is a tendency to think that 
by moving on one is moving up and although 
some regarded the family field as_ basic, 
others regarded it as in some way more 
primitive than other fields merely because 
young people in social work were apt to 
begin there. This has been a factor in 
keeping salaries low and in increasing staff 
turnover beyond a point healthy for pro- 
fessional growth. We see in looking back 
that most of what has been regarded as 
family case work should have been called 
social case work, that it is generic and indis- 
pensable. We see that a contribution to the 
whole field was made because there were 
quantitatively more experienced supervisors 
in the family field than in any other, but 
we also see that family work which is most 
difficult and challenging suffered a peculiar 
disability in the fact that junior workers 
had to pass through a disciplinary rather 


than a truly educational process. Inevitably 
by such a training system workers learned 
how to do tasks rather than how to attack 
problems, and this has been a retarding 
factor. Today we no longer think that 
beginning field training must be confined to 
the family field. Field work training of 
quality is now being offered by child welfare 
agencies, hospital social service departments, 
child guidance clinics, and others; but in this 
expansion we must be careful to consolidate 
our gains. There is a tendency in American 
life to have a very large number of scattered 
educational arrangements. It is no new 
problem to have apprenticeship training 
offered by a great many separate agencies, 
wasteful though the method is as well as 
professionally short-sighted, it is not even 
a new problem to have a great many schools 
and departments spring up to offer an in- 
ferior opportunity. Nursing and medical 
education alike have suffered from these 
conditions. We need a comprehensive edu- 
cational program which will offer in different 
sections of the country, under training 
schools, adequate field as well as classroom 
instruction. Such instruction should not be 
in a single field but should practice the 
student in knowledge and technique as they 
are developed by the profession as a whole. 

Already the demand for social workers far 
exceeds the supply of qualified persons and 
we are driven to all sorts of makeshifts. 
Yet the choice is drastic. Are we to have 
cheap labor, or even labor on a trade union 
basis, or are we to have a profession of 
social work? If we accept the last, then 
family work, with time and energies released 
from its overwhelming problem of appren- 
ticeship training, can devote itself to develop- 
ing its own practice, defining its area and 
making a contribution based on practice 
and research to the slowly growing literature 
of social work. Social work itself is prob- 
ably the most difficult profession ever 
embarked upon by an adventurous soul. 
Case work is one of the subtlest and most 
elusive of all techniques; it addresses itself 
to social relationships, intangible, invisible, 
and imponderable. The family field contains 
some of the most fascinating of human 
relationship problems and even during this 
period of depression the family worker is 
insisting on his right to study as well as to 
treat and to teach. 


— 








I shall have little here to say about re- 
search except that it is an obligation upon 
us equally insistent with practice and teach- 
ing. I do not believe that research is a 
private society’s function as opposed to a 
public agency’s function or that research 
must be done by research departments. I 
believe that study of one’s problems is a 
normal activity for the adult professional 
mind. 

At present case workers are given small 
opportunity to study their characteristically 
interesting problems; the family field has 
before it today fascinating and _ relatively 
untouched possibilities. We know almost 
nothing about the evaluation of a normal 
home although a beginning is being made. 
Mr. McLean’s paper brings out the strengths 
of family life. We know little of the per- 
sonality factors involved in loss of social 
status when income has declined or ceased, 
little of how to prepare children for social 
self-maintenance, little of father substitute 
problems in mothers’ allowance cases, little 
of the effect of financial strain on marriage 
and family life—to mention only a few of 
our most common problems. The family 
field will continue to teach but it must also 
begin to study and perhaps the most pressing 
subject now before it is, on the basis of 
experience and research, to define itself more 
clearly in relation to income and poverty 
problems or economic social problems. 

Turning from the question of teaching 
and research in order more particularly to 
examine function in terms of practice, we 
see that case work agencies have grown 
up somewhat casually and division of labor 
has been determined largely by administra- 
tive rather than professional consideration. 
In the first place we find community agencies 
with self-determined intake and in the 
second place we find “ mural” agencies in 
which the social work is inextricably asso- 
ciated with the function of the institution 
to which it is attached. In hospital social 
work the case work must be conditioned 
at all points by the medical problem. What 





in the patient’s social and personal situation 
has contributed to his sickness or may con- 
tribute to his recovery? Likewise in visiting 
teacher work the case work tends to asso- 
ciate itself with the child’s failure in school 
and only so much of the social case problem 
is explored and treated as bears on this 
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particular configuration. Another distinction 
beyond that of “ mural” and “ non-mural ” 
case work has been between agencies which 
were generalized—taking all cases run of the 
mine and disposing of them in any way 
which circumstances seemed to indicate, and 
on the other hand, agencies, often calling 
themselves “ specialists’ which have con- 
trolled their intake by problem categories: 
the homeless man, the unmarried mother, 
the orphan, “the behavior child.” -The 
family agency has been from the first a 
non-mural, community agency taking vir- 
tually all cases referred to it. If failure 
in social self-maintenance may be said to be 
the problem area for all social case work, 
the family field has had characteristically 
that phase of breakdown which might be 
described as failure in economic self-main- 
tenance, whether due to external or person- 
ality factors or to both but this has been so 
large a category as to be scarcely a definitive 
area. Indeed the generalized practice of a 
family agency has somewhat obscured the 
fact of the presence of the economic problem 
in intake. 

Since 1919 when the idea that the family 
was the unit of. work had penetrated the 
family field, attempts have been made to 
describe function as dealing not with the 
economic need but with problems of family 
life, that is to say, any “ family” problem 
might be referred to a family agency, yet, 
I think, in fact, the intake of the family field 
was rather on the basis of the contingent 
problem, that is to say, the economic social 
problem or failure in economic self-main- 
tenance. By tradition of almsgiving, by 
name—Hebrew Benevolent, Charity Organi- 
zation Society, and so on—by custom, by 
community pressure, the family society has 
continued to take cases in which the question 
of economic need is paramount. Emphasiz- 
ing an interest in family life, the family 
society has in many localities continued to 
take the single man or woman, the married 
couple without children, the unmarried 
mother, and even children without parents. 
The great bulk of cases, however, were those 
in which there was at least one parent, 
usually a mother, with children. A favorite 
discussion group topic at National Con- 
ferences was “ What Is a Family?” which 
is one of those perfectly simple questions 
no one can ever answer. 
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At times a family society would exclude 
one type of cases and at times another, but 
on the whole the consistent factor, whatever 
the family status, was failure in self-main- 
tenance in the economic sense. Let us not 
misunderstand this statement. Case work 
in the family field, like case work in any 
other field, is concerned not with disease 
directly, nor poverty directly, nor illiteracy 
directly, but with these as they are con- 
tributing or causal factors in social and 
personality unadjustment. Social work as 
a profession is concerned with remedying 
the conditions which produce disease, pov- 
erty, and ignorance, but the practitioner of 
case work in his daily business is occupied 
with a particular personality within a par- 
ticular situation. Sometimes this personality 
is, aS we say, unadjusted, sometimes it is 
not sufficiently unadjusted and _ conflicts 
should be precipitated, sometimes the unad- 
justment lies more within the handicaps of 
the individual, sometimes more in the mate- 
rial situation, or what used to be called 
“estate,” but for the case worker the whole 
interaction of handicap, situation, and social 
behavior must be considered. In most cases 
coming to a family society there is an 
economic problem although it may be, 
perhaps usually is, true that deviations in 
the individual rather than defects in the 
external social situation have induced it. 
Although no complete figures can be adduced 
a number of intake studies all point to the 
prevalence of the economic problem in one 
form or another. 

In a study made in 1926 of 200 unselected 
cases of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, over 75 per cent in application 
requested relief for material needs. In a 
study now being made at the New York 
School of Social Work, although we must 
allow for the period of depression, requests 
for relief of material need and for jobs in 
November, 1929, ran to 668 against 258 
all other requests, many of these other 
recuests being in substance economic also. 
In October, 1930, there were 721 requests 
for relief and jobs against 248 all other 
requests. In the four large family agencies 
in Manhattan in November, 1929, there 
were 1,701 requests for material relief 
and 901 all other requests; in Novem- 
ber, 1930, there were 5,739 requests for 
material help and jobs to 669 all other 


requests. That this is not confined to New 
York City may be shown by Mr. Swift’s 
paper, “The Relief Problem in Family 
Social Work,” ! two years ago. Speaking of 
the Family Welfare Association of America 
throughout the country, he says: 

There is another aspect of relief giving in which 
I believe the root of our problem will be found: 
the responsibility which we have assumed for the 
giving of relief to the whole community to alleviate 
its economic ills. 

mer It (the community) has little or no 
guidance in sounder methods of prevention; and 
when it sees the effects of unemployment or 
insufficient wages, it blindly thrusts upon us, in 
our present semi-official status, the responsibility 
for alleviation of these community evils through 
relief. 

For the whole country, relief expenditures 
are said to have increased over 200 per cent 
in the decade following 1916, The economic 
depression of the last eighteen months has 
given additional evidence that the community 
turns to the family society, public and pri- 
vate, to relieve such problems of poverty as 
are not covered by pensions and compensa- 
tions. This poverty may be expressed in 
the breadwinner’s failure to find employ- 
ment; his incapacity through illness; his 
behavior, as in desertion and non-support ; 
his financial inadequacy due to feebleminded- 
ness or arrested social development, the 
extent of personality unadjustment ranging 
all the way from none at all to a much in- 
capacitated person. Yet the economic prob- 
lem is constantly referred to the family 
society. In short, case work’s increasing 
pre-occupation with problems of personality 
and behavior should not delude us into 
thinking that modern society has been rid 
of the problems of poverty or that family 
work today can evade it—it sticketh closer 
than a brother! 

But this does not mean that the total 
burden of poverty as such should be borne 
on the shoulders of social work—still less, 
of family case work. The depression of 
the last eighteen months has quickened social 
workers to the realization of how much 
must be done by forces other than social 
work if poverty is to be dealt with decently, 
let alone radically. Whether poverty can be 
eliminated under any economic and political 
system we do not yet know. But we do 
know that our present political and economic 
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system must be greatly changed if poverty 
is to be effectively reduced. If we have a 
new social and political system we shall have 
an entirely different kind of social work 
throughout and our whole concept of func- 
tion must inevitably change. This paper 
is concerned with function within our 
present socio-political framework. Within 
these fundamental changes social workers 
are interested in more immediate forms of 
control such as a comprehensive system of 
social insurance, better and more far-reach- 
ing compensation laws, well-run public 
employment offices, and no less immediate 
for cases not benefited by these measures— 
a wider and stronger public welfare admin- 
istration for care of the aged, for mothers’ 
aid, for the best known foster care methods, 
for the maintenance of homes when the 
breadwinner is disabled. Due to a variety 
of factors which need not here be discussed, 
public welfare in this country has lagged far 
behind public education or public health and 
our private social work has attempted to 
carry, with entirely insufficient funds, many 
types of problems which should be carried 
under public auspices. At that, we realize 
that the amount of relief expended by the 
private society is insignificant compared with 
the amount of relief now being expended by 
the public agency.” 

In thinking of the economic factor as it 
relates to family work we must always be 
careful to think of public family work 
as well as private. If the economic or mate- 
rial situation is a contingent problem for 
public family work some aspect of it is likely 
to be, in this generation at least, a contingent 
problem for private family work. However, 
I think it can be said that the case work 
idea, developing chiefly in private social 
work, can be to a certain extent generalized 
and has already become part of the pwablic 
welfare routine. We are no longer content 
in public welfare work with older determi- 
nants of eligibility. At one time eligibility 
for income or other relief rested almost 
wholly on settlement and character construed 
restrictively. Although residence, citizen- 
ship, and so on are still factors, beneficiaries 





*In June, 1931, in 58 cities of over 100,000 popu- 
lation reporting to the Department of Statistics 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, the proportion of 
relief from public funds was approximately three- 
quarters. (See Outdoor Relief Bulletin, Russell 
Sage Foundation, June, 1931.) 
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tend to be classified in other ways—the aged, 
the industrially injured, the  fatherless 
family—and such classification by prob- 
lem is likely to improve administration 
for these groups. The contribution of pri- 
vate social work to public welfare adminis- 
tration is chiefly through urging professional 
rather than political consideration in the 
selection of personnel, the idea of budgeted 
rather than fixed relief, and the attempt to 
otfer trained case work service to those who 
desire it—also the emphasis on preventive 
work is aided by the flexible private agency 
program. We no longer feel that every 
public charge needs case work service to 
safeguard the income supplied. Income is 
a necessity; wages are fundamental. Many 
of those in the eligible classes are sel f-direct- 
ing persons whose capacity for social self- 
maintenance is not impaired—the economic 
“ failure’ is accidental and external. Case 
work, whether income be supplied or not, 
can only be a free will offering—an adven- 
ture in social participation. One cannot 
operate on a person to remove or engraft 
a relationship. Relationships are not taught, 
or forced, or directed, or managed—they 
are achieved. It is true that practical shifts 
can be made in a setting, new opportunities 
can be offered, and some habits changed or 
reformed by direct or indirect treatment but 
the need of relief does not in itself indicate 
anything whatsoever as to the grounds for 
case work. Relief may be used as a tool 
but so may anything be used as a tool in 
creative social work. As between public and 
private family welfare agencies, the private 
agency should have less, I believe, the func- 
tion of maintaining with funds than of 
developing, within the client group, re- 
sources, material and emotional, for self- 
maintenance. The public welfare agency, 
that is to say, should tend to supply income 
and when appropriate offer case work; the 
private society should tend to offer case 
work and may, when appropriate, supply 
income or other relief. It is only a matter 
of emphasis. During the unemployment 
crisis, private family agencies have been 
doing a large business in “income” cases 








which is only to say that a case working 
agency may, if necessary, also handle income 
problems quite simply, using so much of the 
case work method of individualized factual 
inquiry as will establish the precise need 
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and with enough knowledge of personality 
to maintain the client’s self-respect. We 
should not think of the situational aspects of 
case work as somehow less dignified than 
the relationship aspects. The trained case 
worker uses whatever in his method is most 
suitable and as much of it as is indicated 
by the problem. Trained skill is called for 
in order to particularize a social situation 
just as trained skill is called for to get at 
the deeper levels of emotional needs. 

The family field takes cases in which 
failure in social self-maintenance is chiefly 
associated with the economic factor broadly 
considered and as this in turn affects the life 
of the family. If the family field cannot be 
defined by saying that it takes exclusively 
“ families ” since in practice it takes a wide 
variety of family groupings including many 
single persons, it may be said perhaps that 
it has taken a somewhat group appproach— 
the adults, however, playing leading roles, 
rather than the “ patient ” approach of some 
other agencies. In practice one or two mem- 
bers of any group are almost sure to attract 
more attention than the rest even though in 
family work the adjustments are less apt to 
be made around or in terms of a single indi- 
vidual or patient and some attempt is made 
to individualize all members both in study 
and treatment. The family field has, it is 
true, increasingly been interested in the 
social relationships expressed through the 
institution of the family but in this it is not 
distinguished from other forms of case 
work, most of which treat some aspects of 
family relationships, nor does it sufficiently 
distinguish an area to say that the family 
field treats more family relationships. <A 
quantitative distinction will not be clarify- 
ing; nevertheless, linking the family con- 
sideration with the economic consideration 
we can see a tendency within the family field, 
public and private, to define an area and an 
approach for itself. 

The first and largest class of cases taken 
by the family field, public and private, is 
that in which the aim is to preserve the life 
of the family, when lack of income, due to 
any cause, but chiefly to external causes, 
threatens the existence of the otherwise nor- 
mal family. Common precipitating causes 
of family breakdown lie in the illness, un- 
employment, or death of the breadwinner. 
If family life is threatened by the illness, 


incapacity, or death of the homemaker, or if 
both parents are dead or incapacitated, the 
children’s field is called upon to provide a 
substitute family life or other foster care; 
if the disability is that of the breadwinner, 
family agencies, especially mothers’ aid or 
public and private family welfare agencies 
are invoked. The objective in this class of 
cases, both public and private, both family 
and children’s, is the maintenance of homes 
or foster homes by supplying income and 
whatever is necessary in the way of case 
work service. Norms of education, physi- 
cal and mental health, good housing, good 
housekeeping, standards of child training, 
and so on suggest the role of the agency. 
That maintaining homes is truly preventive 
social effort is now quite generally conceded. 
We have tried institutions of all kinds, day 
nurseries, foster parents; and finding a 
place for all these methods, we repeatedly 
turn to the strengthening and preserving of 
the child’s own family home as likely to offer 
the best outlook if the relationships there 
are such as to favor normal growth. Family 
life changes with each generation but the 
family in one form or another is still counted 
on to muddle through. 

The next largest class of cases, after those 
in which the life of the family is threatened 
through loss of income, is that in which the 
behavior of either parent threatens the 
quality of family life. The family field, 
public and private, is usually called upon 
when the behavior, usually of an adult, in- 
duces economic strains and conflicts or when 
economic strains tend toward family ten- 
sions and disintegration. Desertion with 
non-support; alcoholism or gambling with 
irregular income; extravagance and unwise 
expenditure; the low incomes of handi- 
capped and inadequate personalities with 
all the attending emotional features of 
stress, anxiety, complaints, quarreling; 
affronts to the personality of the person who 
is failing to support, the regression of the 
one playing the masculine rdle; the self-pity 
and resentment of the wife and mother 
(whether she works out or not) ; affronts to 
the family because of loss of status—all 
these lower the tone of the family, impair 
its efficiency, adversely affect its develop- 
ment. The task of the family worker is one 
of re-education, of habit training, of instruc- 
tion in home ‘economics, or in the direct 
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handling of the personality difficulties them- 
selves through so-called “ treatment ”’ inter- 
Relief here is properly a “tool” in 


views. 
treatment rather than merely “income.” 
The case worker’s skill in interpreting 


wholesome relationships and in helping the 
client to insights must be highly developed. 
Extreme cases of adult behavior are often 
allocated to public family werk as in Do- 
mestic Relations Court but on the more 
preventive side this type of problem will 
probably continue to come in considerable 
numbers to the private family society. Al- 
though in this second class of cases the 
standard of living is usually impaired or 
threatened, sometimes there is no economic 
deterioration and the concern of the case 
worker may be only with some phase or 
another of family aesthetics—the art of liv- 
ing together in comfort, opportunities for 
education or recreation with an emphasis 
upon health, decency, and social contribution. 

In addition to these two major classes of 
cases, family maintenance and adult be- 
havior problems, the family field, perhaps 
especially in the smaller cities, takes many 
other kinds of cases. Generally speaking, as 
family maintenance cases, mothers’ aid, and 
so on, are taken over by public welfare agen- 
cies, and there are better mass controls of 
wages and income, the private societies will 
tend to take cases where the interest attaches 
to the unadjusted personality rather than to 
the income factors. Yet it is a mistake to 
think that the personality factors connected 
with the economics of life are any less inter- 
esting than the same personality factors con- 
nected with bodily ill health, or with failures 
in education, or conflicts with our legal sys- 
tem, or whatever. Immaturity, dependency, 
discouragement, insecurity, anxiety, conflict, 
and inadequacy express themselves in all 
guises. If social case work should station 
itself in a credit establishment or bank, ally- 
ing itself with financial institutions as whole- 
heartedly as it has allied itself with the 
medical institution, it would find itself 
engaging in exactly the same personality and 
social problems as come to a child guidance 
clinic, or a hospital, or a court. Whether 


the “presenting symptom,” as we say, be 
truancy or desertion, irregular earnings or 
irregular marriages, food faddishness, or 
poor spending habits, nagging of a child for 
bad behavior, or nagging of a spouse be- 
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cause he has not been successful, showing off 
as an attention mechanism in a child, “ keep- 
ing up with the Joneses,” stealing or indebt- 
edness, the essentials are the same. The 
social case work field has come to reckon 
frankly with the many social problems asso- 
ciated with sex but in the last twenty-five 
years there has been a tendency in all the 
private case work agencies to reckon less 
frankly with the social and personality prob- 
lems associated with income. There is still 
a certain puritanism which suggests ‘that 
material existence (except in Russia) isn’t 
quite nice! Perhaps the realities have be- 
come too difficult to face as the burden of 
relief has grown. How often do we hear 
agencies say: “ We will do the case work 
but we do not care to take relief problems.” 
Nobody cares to take relief problems. But 
until we have a new social order relief prob- 
lems will exist. The Milford Conference 
stressed in its report that each social agency 
should do the relief incident to its function 
and we see this principle coming to be 
accepted in the different “ fields.”” For the 
family field the acceptance of the principle 
is a serious one because personality failures 
showing up on a subsistence level are ex- 
ceedingly costly. In the matter of the avoid- 
ance of relief giving by other case work 
fields the family field is itself somewhat to 
blame. For in the early days the family field 
was inclined to say, “ Because we know how 
to do the case work let us manage the re- 
lief.” Later this was turned around and 
many agencies said, “ Let us manage the case 
work and you may do the relief,” to which 
the family field impatiently replied, “ We are 
not a relief agency.” Referring agencies, 
having learned that the family agency did 
not like to be called a relief agency devised a 
scheme of referral in which the request for 
relief should be expressed in other than eco- 
nomic terms. “Here is an_ interesting 
marital problem,” the hospital social service 
would say, or “ This problem involves the 
entire family, won’t you look into it?” 
meaning, in both cases, “ This family needs 
some money.” 

Now we see that relief is not something 
which can be replaced by case work, nor is 
it something that must always be accom- 
panied by case work, nor is it something to 
be associated with this or that person or 
agency. Relicf should be associated with its 
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appropriate objectives. For the family field 
the maintenance of families and the re-edu- 
cation, with relief if necessary, of families 
for economic self-maintenance is an appro- 
priate primary objective. Social work is 
professionally obligated to further and 
emphasize an adequate standard of living as 
medicine is obligated to further and empha- 
size positive health. When there is reason- 
able security of industrial life and a more 
adequate standard of living for all; when a 
remedy has been found for the disease— 
unemployment—when we get social insur- 
ance and a socialized conscience, we may 
indeed find that the relief giving function 
has almost disappeared from case work! 
But the association of ideas between family 
case work and relief both historically and in 
the present community mind is so strong that 
the family field has continued to carry a dis- 
proportionate and sometimes inappropriate 
relief burden. 

It is true that a family society, private as 
well as public, spends and expects to spend 
a good deal of money in carrying out its 
appropriate treatment objectives but so does 
a hospital social service or child-placing 
agency. In some professional practice the 
problem of money centers around the fee 
paid by the patient to the practitioner. 
Characteristically in social work, the money 
goes from the practitioner to the patient. 
Perhaps it is not altogether an irony of an 
inscrutable Providence that the social worker 
should so often pay the patient for the privi- 
lege of directing case work upon him. The 
immediate problem for present day co-ordi- 
nation and co-operation is for each agency 
to clarify its proper treatment objectives 
which will also determine its proper relief 
activities. Even in community chest cities 
necessary relief should be estimated by the 
respective agencies and properly budgeted 
to them. The responsibility for treatment 
carries with it whatever responsibility may 
be necessary for relief expenditures. It is 
expensive and wasteful for one agency to 
direct the case work and another agency to 
pay the bill. Both treatment and relief may 
be shared by two or more agencies in a given 
case but the relief should not be split off 
from the case work if the relief is a part of 
the case work. 

The children’s field calls the relief given 
for foster home maintenance “board” 


which makes it sound nicer. Medical relief 
is often given in kind, apparatus, appli- 
ances, medicines, and convalescent care yet 
there is now some experimenting by hos- 
pital social service departments in taking on 
even problems of subsistence relief when, as 
Miss Ferguson says, “ Medical and social 
phases are closely interwoven, the medical 
one being paramount.” * It certainly often 
costs twice as much to “organize” relief 
from other agencies as to supply it. The 
important step forward is dissociating relief 
from the agency and relating it with the 
objective. 

Relief as a specialized procedure has been 
developed largely within the family field. 
Social case work growing up, as all new pro- 
fessions do grow up, more or less as an 
aggregation of trades and techniques, it has 
been easy to fall into the error of believing 
that specialized procedures represent special- 
ized fields. Although social work as a pro- 
fession is still in its infancy, case work as a 
technique in social work has already been 
quite sharply defined. In child welfare 
work, family work, hospital work, and so on, 
far from having specialized fields in the pro- 
fessional sense, we have had partial activi- 
ties determined in the main by administrative 
considerations. Within the case work tech- 
nique we find several procedures emerging, 
which are, to some extent, transmissible 
educationally. 

I should be inclined to name three of these 
procedures as being of special significance 
and having had characteristic shaping by 
social work—child placing, relief giving, and 
the social work interview. Contributed to 
by many sources and still much in the rough, 
some understanding of these procedures is 
expected of a trained case worker. Relief 
giving, studied and developed chiefly in 
family social work should be a part of any 
case worker’s technical equipment. With- 
out taking time to discuss child placing or 
the social work (treatment) interview we 
may indicate some of the disciplines of re- 
lief giving. The case worker must be able 
to distinguish between relief as necessary 
income, and relief as a “tool in treatment ” 
with different procedures as to the kind and 


*Grace B. Ferguson: “The Relationship be- 
tween the Family Agency and the Hospital Social 
Service Department in Regard to Relief,” THe 
Famity, April, 1931. 
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amount of study called for; he must know 
how to budget and adjust his budget to per- 
sonal and community standards of living; 
he must know how to keep an objective role 
in relief activities, not being confused by his 
own or the client’s emotional needs; he must 
understand something of the mental hygiene 
of gratitude, rejection, dependency, and the 
like; he must know when to use relief in 
kind and he must know something of the 
implications of loans, scholarships, allow- 
ances, and sheer opportunism. Not that any 
living social worker understands relief as a 
few great brains are supposed to understand 
finance—and money in relief is nearly as 
mysterious as international debts—but relief 
giving is certainly better understood than it 
was a quarter of a century ago, and there is 
far less fear as to its effects if properly used. 

The ability to make a professional diag- 
nosis is essential in determining intake poli- 
cies and in fact the first and last tests of 
function must lie in the practitioner’s diag- 
nosis and statement of treatment objectives. 
Growth in professional self-consciousness 
and some development of skilled procedures 
makes us now more able to attack the prob- 
lem of a functional division of labor. We 
cannot settle our differences by mutually 
exclusive agreements based on mere priority, 
nor can we put up fences and divide our- 
selves by geographical district alone, nor can 
we even completely settle ourselves by cate- 
gories of intake. Of one city it was said 
that they had so carefully defined their func- 
tions that one could not get a child taken for 
placement by any agency! Some clarifica- 
tion of function between public and private 
agencies is taking place with the result of 
bringing the two nearer together than for 
many years. No team play is possible if 
everyone is off-side. Further clarification is 
taking place in the trend to professional 
rather than clerical selection as a basis for 
administrative policy. Professional selection 
is always diagnostic—it does, or at least it 
should, take on cases appropriate to its skill 
and resources for treatment. While social 
case work was in the “ investigation only ” 





stage professional selection was impossible. 
While social work was in the “ personal 
service” stage it did the things it liked to do 
to the people it liked the looks of. As social 
work grows professional, assuming respon- 
sibility for study, diagnosis, and treatment, 





the case worker tends to select cases that he 
understands and thinks he can do something 
for or else cases which challenge him to 
study the difficult problem presented. Be- 
tween two agencies exercising as best they 
can professional selection, co-operation in a 
real sense can take place. We have long 
given a lip service to co-operation but it can 
only occur if there is some like-mindedness, 
some common ground of method, and some 
conscious differences. In the last decade, 
and especially in this latter period, case 
workers are at last learning to diagnose their 
cases and this means that a functional divi- 
sion of labor is in sight. 

For family workers the issues are clearer 
both as to the responsibilities of industry and 
of the state; the issues are clearer as between 
private and public responsibility; the issues 
are clearer as among unemployment, occu- 
pational handicaps, and personality failures 
in “self-maintenance.” The difference be- 
tween one kind of case work problem and 
another is also clearer as is the fact that 
there is no one method of study or of treat- 
ment. Perhaps we might say that the issues 
are clearer too between the cases which we 
think we know how to treat and the cases 
which we know we do not and I do not have 
to tell this audience how large a proportion 
is in the latter group! So we find ourselves 
saying again that teach we may, and practice 
we must, but if we do not study our cases, 
especially our chronic cases, learn what they 
have to tell us, and if we cannot relate our 
work with whatever is discovered by the 
social sciences, we as social workers can have 
no function of any significance whatever. 

So we must face and try to understand 
our task in respect to case work today so 
much conditioned by economic factors. We 
have been driven during this depression to 
all sorts of evasive rationalizations because 
the present economic world is not fit to live 
in. By all means let us continue, too, out 
study of social relationships both within and 
beyond the family. As we learn to diagnose 
our cases and as we learn to analyze our 
situation, we shall find, with new insights, 
new honesties and new courage. 

Specifically in the family field during the 
present depression family agencies have been 
forced as never before to scrutinize what 
they were being asked by clients and com- 
munity alike to do. Some of what they were 
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asked to do was impossible, some imprac- 
ticable, some functionally inappropriate. In 
the crisis the best people who could be pro- 
cured have been placed at the intake desk, 
applications weighed, problems considered, 
resources and limitations faced. Over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of the disaster, 
social work has been shocked into the reali- 
zation that it had done so little in times of 
relative peace and prosperity to help define 
the larger social issues and responsibilities. 

For us the main consideration is that we 
must not be too much bound by our own his- 
tory, too easily made static. If the social 
order is rapidly changing and so likely to 
change many of the external features of 
present day case work, especially in terms of 
resources, our concept of socialized person- 
ality is changing at least as rapidly. If there 
is less to do on the economic side there will 
be more to do on the emotional side because 
one cannot change the structure of society 
without also changing values for the individ- 
ual. It is impossible to tell what family case 
work would be like if the income factor were 
otherwise cared for. It is true that with 
some case workers the practical social situ- 
ation does not attract great attention—most 
case work today tends to draw more from 
the psychologies rather than from economics 
or sociology and this is reflected in a more 
subjective technique. But we should also 
remark that people do not yet as a rule 
recognize themselves as having problems of 
social relationships; they recognize them- 
selves as having, for instance, a pain; the 
doctor finds a disease and he may (although 


quite likely he will not) recognize a social 
personality problem and refer the case to a 
social worker. In the same way a man 
recognizes an empty purse more readily than 
lack of initiative in himself. Parents are 
just beginning to realize that they play a 
part in the behavior of their children, and 
the case worker that he plays a part in his 
relationship to the client, yet the average per- 
son, even the average case worker, does not 
easily see himself as a problem in social be- 
havior—rather he is apt to project his diffi- 
culties on handicaps or on situations. Un- 
fortunately one cannot study personality in 
the laboratory and as yet our statistical 
methods of accounting for personality are 
almost wholly irrelevant. The approach to 
personality must be made along many paths 
which seem dimly to converge. The individ- 
ual may be studied medically, psychometri- 
cally, psychoanalytically, socially—and yet 
he may elude us. And because society 
changes far more rapidly than biological man 
we cannot build up precedents or stand on 
ceremonies but we must train social workers 
to meet change, to accept change, to effect 
change, and, as a final test of our reaching 
a state of mind indispensable in our pro- 
fession, to be ready to change ourselves. 


PAPERS IN THIS ISSUE 


Miss Hamilton’s and Mr. McLean’s papers were 
presented at the Family Division of the National 
Conference, Minneapolis, June 15, 1931. Miss 
Colcord’s address was given at the Family Social 
Work Dinner at Minneapolis on June 18, 1931. 
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EDITORIALS 

HE six papers in this issue of THE 

FamILy are all concerned with the 

function of the family agency. They 
represent, however, only a small part of the 
thinking and discussion of the past winter 
when the pressure of immediate work has 
warranted something more than an academic 
interest in the field of family case work. 
With increased demands upon the family 
agency has come the imperative need to 
scrutinize the responsibilities we have as- 
sumed and to determine how well we are 
equipped to meet them. So far it has been 
chiefly the staff members, individually or in 
committees who have taken from their scanty 
leisure the time to study their own perform- 
ance as related to the social needs of the 
community. One committee report is 
printed in this issue of THe Famiry,’ an- 
other staff report appeared in the News 
Letter for March, 1931. Still another 
staff committee drew up a report for dis- 
cussion by the board, ending with definite 
suggestions for intake. Its introductory 
paragraphs are indicative of the trend of 
much of the present thinking among staff 
members : 

The family agency considers as its primary aim 
the preservation of family life in the community 
through consultation with those families who feel 
that they want to avail themselves of the services 
of the agency. 

The family agency recognizes that a breakdown 
of family relationships is frequently associated with 
financial inadequacies and that the symptoms of 


wrong family relationships are more harmful when 
complicated by lack of money. 


*See p. 186. 


The family agency therefore recognizes that its 
first service belongs to the family of the poor, but 
also as an agency, feels that it has the duty of 
studying and articulating any principles discovered 
in its work that will give better insight into family 
relationships as a whole. 


It should serve as an organizing force of social 
work interest in the city. It also feels that as an 
agency specializing in the economic aspect of 
family life, it should serve in a consultative capacity 
concerning economic problems which might arise 
in a situation being carried by some non-economic 
social agency. This consultation may limit itself 
to the advice aspect, or it may carry over into some 
advancement of money to another agency -in a 
particular instance in order to carry on the social 
program with the family if the problem of the 
family seems primarily to be the problem of the 
other social agencies concerned. 


The fact that most of the discussion of 
function has been carried on by the pro- 
fessional staff in no way denotes lack 
of interest on the part of board members. 
From one board member came recently 
“an inescapable challenge” to the family 
agency “to come to terms with its own 
philosophy of social progress.” “ Social 
work has long protested against being rele- 
gated to the social salvage department. It 
has insisted on its constructive aims. But 
has it defined its terms constructively? Has 
it any theory of the significance of life—the 
uses for life? Does it make any critical ap- 
proach to the study of environment as related 
to the liberation and enrichment of life? 
These are no academic questions. If the 
social worker is not to consider them, who 
is? And what becomes of the social worker 
if he has no theory of progress to which to 
relate his specific efforts? Who else has 
made the field of human relationships his 
province? . Preliminary to any de- 
cision on questions of methodology or 
political policy we need to know just what 
we really want to stand for in the social 
work field. We can so limit our function 
as to become negligible except as units in the 
commissary department. We can enlarge 
it to the point of ineffectual theorizing. But 
somewhere between should lie a course that 
will at least alleviate the pains of a slow and 
tedious journey with the consciousness that 
we are travelling in a desirable direction.” 

The most hopeful feature in this some- 
what scattered thinking is less in the actual 
suggestions as to function than in the con- 
tinued and varied emphasis on the need for 
planning. And the planning itself is not 


just from the point of view of a single 
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agency. There is recurrent recognition of 
the need for social planning, for relating the 
performance of the family agency to the 
other social service activities available for 
the known social needs of our communities. 
This planning as it struggles forth from the 
meeting of staffs, of boards, and of com- 
munity groups is no facile system, no blue- 
print scheme. It fulfills at least in part the 
requirements suggested in a recent editorial 
inthe New Republic: “ Planning is not .. . 
a hard-and-fast scheme set down by a 
theorist in his study, which makes no allow- 
ance for change. It is a method, a technique. 
It is the substitution of research, foresight 
and control for ignorance, guess and par- 
ticularistic chaos. It implies a continuous 
working process of co-ordination, of discov- 
ering the necessities inherent in a given 
situation and meeting them. It means 
applying intelligent management as a sub- 
stitute for haphazardness.”’ 


OHN M. Glenn resigned from the direc- 

torship of the Russell Sage Foundation 
on September Ist. He will be succeeded by 
Shelby M. Harrison, head of the Depart- 
ment of Surveys and Exhibits, and recently 
working closely with Mr. Glenn as Associate 
Director. Mr. Glenn will continue his in- 
terest as a member of the Board of Trustees. 
As soon as he is released from the demands 
of a somewhat more than full time job, he 


plans to write the story of the Foundation 
since its beginning twenty-five years ago. 

And an interesting story it will be, in 
which the contribution of the Foundation to 
family case work will have an important 
part, as significant from the point of view 
of the profession as it is difficult to evaluate. 
We are thinking not alone of the work Miss 
Richmond did as Director of the Charity 
Organization Department—her books, her 
teachings, her advice on this or that difficult 
problem. Miss Richmond herself would be 
the first to make clear that her own indi- 
vidual contribution was dependent in large 
measure upon the opportunities that the 
Foundation, through its trustees and Direc- 
tor, offered for the exercise of her particular 
gifts. Understanding and interest, freedom 
from the harassing details of an adminis- 
trative job, and even more important, 
freedom for developing projects close to the 
immediate needs of the field—these essen- 
tials for an environment conducive to crea- 
tive work have characterized the Foundation. 

Some one has said that “ qualifications 
for strong leadership include the knack of 
encouraging a forceful presentation of con- 
flicting viewpoints with an economy of time 
and temper.” It is this kind of leadership 
for which we are indebted to Mr. Glenn and 
the trustees of the Foundation, and to which 
we look forward with confidence as Mr. 
Harrison assumes the administrative respon- 
sibilities of Director. 





LEE K. FRANKEL 


to use the three strong simple words 

which an eloquent French woman ap- 
plied to her American associates in war 
relief—respect, admiration, and love. 

We respected him for his character, for 
his scrupulous and conscientious use of his 
own powers and the resources which good 
fortune placed at his command. We ad- 
mired him for his handsome presence, for 
his successful handling of large affairs, for 
the thoroughness with which he exploited 
the extraordinary opportunity which the 
management of a great life insurance con- 
cern placed in his way. We loved him for 
his personal qualities, his generosity, his 
kindliness, his humor, his instant response 
to every act of friendship and affection. 


ik writing of Lee K. Frankel, 1 venture 





Early in August, while on his holidays in 
Europe, he was taken in that mercifully 
swift death which, as a philosopher, he had 
hailed as best. To us it may seem harder to 
accept when it removes the strong man in 
the fullness of his strength and influence, 
yet it is well to be philosophical, as he was, 
and to recognize that it may matter less than 
we think at just what point in any human 
enterprise the hand of the initiator is with- 
drawn and responsibility passes to others. 

My own association with Dr. Frankel, 
although it began in Philadelphia forty years 
ago when we were connected with different 
departments of the same university, was 
most intimate in the ten years from 1899 
when he became Manager of the United 
Hebrew Charities in New York City. He 
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was an Associate Editor of Charities and the 
Commons and an active participant in all 
sorts of local and national movements for 


social welfare. Of course, this interest per- 


sisted until his death; and it was in the 


second and third decade of the century that 


many of his most conspicuous services were 
rendered, as, for example, in the Public 


Health Association, the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, the Life Extension Insti- 
tute, the American Jewish Relief Committee, 


the expert Survey of Palestine, and above 


all in his own department of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. Nevertheless 
it is most appropriate in these pages and for 
this writer to recall those earlier years when 
Dr. Frankel was in name, as he always re- 
mained in spirit, of our own vocation. Dur- 
ing this period he was a social worker as he 
had been a scientist and was to be a man of 
affairs. He contributed substantially to the 
technical literature of social work. He was 
always ready to teach in the professional 
schools for social workers at a time when a 
regular permanent staff had not yet become 
possible. He was a leader in insisting upon 
the economic factor as well as the health 
factor in social work. He proposed a new 
classification of the causes of poverty which 
began with ignorance and ended with govern- 
mental neglect. His papers in the National 
Conference of 1906 and the New York State 
Conference of 1907 stimulated the impor- 
tant study of the standard of living carried 
on under the auspices of a committee of the 
State Conference of which he was Chairman 
and Dr. Robert C. Chapin was Secretary. 
Dr. Frankel refused to think of poverty as 
natural or inevitable. He insisted that 
pauperism was not increasing in this country 
and that we had no reason to expect here a 
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duplication of English or European experi- 
ence. He was interested in social insurance 
long before anyone thought of transforming 
an industrial insurance company, with its 
small burial benefits, into a great agency of 
social welfare, with public health nursing 
and popular education as its most conspicu- 
ous features. His later program of public 
health was essentially also one of family 
welfare. 

At the National Conference of 1897, a 
resolution was adopted in the Charity Or- 
ganization Section calling upon the United 
States Bureau of Labor, then under the able 
direction of Carroll D. Wright, to in- 
vestigate the alleged evils of child burial 
insurance. Colonel Wright summoned a 
conference of social workers and insurance 
officials in New York to consider this pro- 
posal. Nothing came of it except—and this 
is a large exception—the planting of an idea 
in the mind of Haley Fiske, then Vice- 
President of the Metropolitan Life. The 
Charities Review later published an elaborate 
discussion of the subject by Mr. Fiske. 
Robert W. de Forest and other well known 
philanthropists became directors of the 
Metropolitan Life, and, in 1909, after Dr. 
Frankel had resigned his post as head of the 
United Hebrew Charities to make a study of 
working-men’s insurance in Europe for the 
Russell Sage Foundation, he was invited to 
come into the company to develop a pro- 
gram of health education and life extension 
among policy holders. 

The rest is familiar history. Dr. Frankel 
will be remembered as a pioneer in the 
socialization of business, as well as for those 
personal qualities which won for him our 
love, admiration, and respect. 

Epwarp T. DevINE 


THE FUNCTION OF A FAMILY SOCIETY’ 


FLORENCE 


HOLLIS 


Superintendent, Southwark District, Family Society of Philadelphia 


O the public, this winter, dificult as 

it has been, seems but a passing phase 

of our economic life—a situation to 

be met by emergency measures and soon to 
* This article is a preliminary report of progress 
by the Committee on Function of the Family 
Society of Philadelphia. It was prepared by the 
Committee mainly as a basis for discussion and 
represents the trend rather than the goal ‘of their 


thinking. 


be succeeded by a periad of greater pros- 
perity. In reality, it has been a dramatic 
ass presentation of a situation which case 
workers have been meeting day after day 
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for the past thirteen years—the tragedy of 
need unmet, of families hungry, cold, and 
disheartened, asking for help only to find 
the doors closed or, finding them open, too 
often to receive help less than their need. 
Since the influenza epidemic of 1918, the 
funds available for relief in Philadelphia 
have not been adequate to meet the need of 
the community. From time to time it has 
been necessary to substitute for our former 
open door policy a restricted—sometimes 
highly restricted—intake. Each year, though 
thoroughly conscious of the situation, case 
workers have continued to hope that the next 
season would find the need less and the 
agency better able to cope with it. This 
winter has brought us squarely to the fact 
that possibly never and certainly at no time 
in the near future can we hope with private 
funds to care for those in distress as we have 
learned to believe they should be cared for. 
This realization leaves us with a series of 
new problems. If the whole need cannot be 
met where is the Family Society needed, 
what are we best fitted to do, and what can 
we most safely pass on to other hands ? 
Traditionally, the Family Society has been 
an organization for helping families to be 
independent. The Charity Organization 
movement started as a protest both against 
promiscuous giving to the poor and against 
the coldheartedness of charity without in- 
terest in the person in need on the part of 
the giver. The careless giving of money 
was seen as a threat of pauperization while 
the purpose of the agency was to restore 
families to independence. The new societies 
accompanied relief not only with a prelim- 
inary investigation, but also with continued 
study to ascertain the causes of the poverty 
and to help the family to become self sup- 
porting. Out of this policy came on the one 
hand a series of community projects and of 
social laws to improve the environment of 
the poor as a whole, and on the other an 
ever deepening understanding of the per- 
sonality difficulties which play such an im- 
portant part in the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to the community. Following our 
first conviction that gifts of money must be 
accompanied by study and service, as our 
knowledge of people has increased we have 
tended to continue to try to offer to all fami- 
lies under our care an intensive, highly indi- 
vidualistic type of service assuming respon- 
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sibility for health care, often for recreational 
and social contacts, and for the straightening 
out of personality difficulties large and 
small. 

As time has passed, however, we have 
found that the needs of the community were 
changing. The improvement of hospital 
services, of educational and recreational in- 
stitutions, has brought these facilities within 
easy reach of the normal family of poor cir- 
cumstances. On the other hand, the increas- 
ing specialization of industry and keenness 
of industrial competition has seemed to in- 
crease the number of essentially normal 
families who at some time or other in their 
lives meet with economic distress. Such at 
least has been our casual observation and 
thinking. 

As a first step in our study of how we can 
be most useful to the community, the Com- 
mittee on Function decided to test this 
hypothesis: Is it true that there is any con- 
siderable number of families in need through 
no fault or defect of their own, or have a 
few outstanding examples of this blinded us 
to the fact that the vast majority of men out 
of work are borderline workers, their fami- 
lies always in and out of the agency offices 
and in the best times barely able to scrape 
along? To answer this question, the Com- 
mittee decided to make a study of the intake 
for November, 1930—the first month since 
June 23, 1930, that the Society had money 
to use for new families in need of financial 
assistance. A total of 800 families was 
studied—a large proportion of the total 
month’s intake—distributed throughout the 
eight districts of the Society. 

After several weeks of experimentation in 
schedules, we decided on one which seemed 
most likely to give both a fair total picture 
of each family and to include material for a 
detailed study. First there is a statement of 
the financial situation of the family, includ- 
ing the usual income, itemized for different 
sources, the date and amount of reductions 
in income, also itemized, a description of the 
family’s management between their first cut 
in income and the date of their application to 
the Society, the direct causes of the situation 
which brought them to the agency, the num- 
ber to be supported by the income, and a 
notation as to any relief agency to which the 
family has been known prior to their present 
application. Second, there are recorded any 
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other than purely economic problems which 
the worker sees in the total situation, with 
remarks when possible as to whether the 
families are able to care for these problems 
themselves (as is often the case in health 
problems) or might profit from the services 
of an organization such as the Family 
Society. These schedules were filled out 
co-operatively by the Committee members 
and by the workers from their respective 
districts who carried the cases in November. 

Our first attempt at correlation of this 
mass of material has been to ascertain 
roughly what proportion of families are 
essentially normal and self-directing, sub- 
ject only to the disasters which may come to 
any of us and what proportion are in need 
of assistance because of problem 
peculiar to themselves. 

In the group having what might be called 
normal causation for their need, we have 
first those losing their jobs for purely indus- 
trial reasons—slack work, plant closed down, 
job replaced by machinery, and so on; 
second, we have those where the wage earner 
is sick, has recently died, has been injured, 
or because of some physical disability is 
unable to get work; third, we have those 
who are too old to work. In this group, 
there have been included no doubtful cases. 
Where there has been a possibility of per- 
sonal maladjustment as the cause of need, 
as in such descriptive statements as “ irregu- 
lar worker,” or “ borderline worker,” as well 
as where there is a more clearly defined per- 
sonality problem, we have ruled the families 
out of this first group. We find that 597 
cases or 74.6 per cent of the 800 families 
studied fall in this first classification. 

A further differentiation was then made 
between those of this 74.6 per cent who, 
while self-directing, had minor, though not 
causative problems with which we miglit be 
useful and those who had absolutely no need 
of the Family Society, except as an agency 
for delivering to them their weekly money 
allowance or grocery order until jobs are 
again available. There were a few cases 
where adequate health care had not been 
secured; others where more intensive treat- 
ment of adjustment problems might be de- 
sirable. Even though the chief wage earner 
was well adjusted, there might be a problem 
child, or a neurotic wife, who could benefit 
from the services we offer. It was found 
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that in 64 cases or 10.7 per cent of these 
597 families there was need for health care 
from the agency. In, 116 cases or 19.4 per 
cent there was need for either personality 
study or both health care and personality 
study. We use the term personality study 
because we have not attempted to separate 
those whom we would finally be able to help 
on this level from those with whom we 
would probably not be successful. Families 
included in this heading are those with Sup- 
plementary, but not causative, problems of 
adjustment for which at least a study on the 
personality level would seem to be indicated. 

This leaves us with a total of 417 cases, 
or 52.1 per cent of the total 800 applications, 
whose only need, as far as a caseworker can 
see, was economic assistance. 

It is obvious that the November applica- 
tions taken as a whole are not necessarily 
typical of the Society’s intake in normal 
times. It is weighted obviously by the con- 
ditions of the industrial depression. A later 
month it is probable would have shown an 
even greater proportion of cases in the self- 
directing group. However, even though the 
proportions might vary in normal times by 
as much as 20 per cent, the group needing 
only economic assistance would still be large 
enough to be a matter of serious considera- 
tion. Moreover, with the industrial depres- 
sion coming so frequently and regularly as 
it has for the past thirty years, we might say 
that for almost a fifth of our time 52 per 
cent can be taken as a typical intake of fami- 
lies whose only need is financial assistance. 

Returning to our original purpose in the 
Society—that of preventing pauperization 
and of helping families to be independent— 
we have over 74 per cent of our 800 fami- 
lies, previously self-supporting, self-main- 
taining families brought to us only because 
of unavoidable disaster, and in no danger of 
permanent dependence unless as the result 
of the suffering of a period when our funds 
make it impossible for many to be given ade- 
quate care. To 52 per cent of our intake, 
after adequate investigation has been made, 
we can act as little more than a polite post- 
man. It seems reasonable to the Committee 
that the community should develop a differ- 
ent type of service to meet the needs of these 
families. Progressive economists and legis- 


lators are working on plans for meeting the 
common hazards of life by such means as 
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the mothers’ assistance fund, old age pen- 
sions, workmen’s compensation, and further 
schemes of social insurance, supplemented 
by relief administered by the city in its pub- 
lic department of welfare. From the point 
of view of the case worker, backed by these 
statistics, it would seem quite safe and 
highly desirable to pass on to the city and 
state the bulk of the responsibility for this 
74.6 per cent of our intake. As an agency 
with functions other than merely relief, our 
services would still be open upon application 
to the 180 families of the 74 per cent the 
cause of whose distress was not personal 
maladjustment, but who might nevertheless 
profit by our health or therapeutic services. 

Obviously, legislation is a remedy of slow 
growth. For many years there will not be 
adequate state provision for those in need. 
For many vears we must face the problem 
that we have faced for the past thirteen— 
that of not being able to meet the very real 
need of everv family in the community. 
Can we, however, with the help of our ex- 
perience and thinking of this winter plan a 
way in which both our funds and our skills 
can be most fully used? Is there not some 
scheme for regulative intake to substitute 
for our periodically closed doors, a scheme 
which will both take care of a certain pro- 
portion of these self-directing families and 
carry out our equally important function of 
helping families who are not only suffering 
from hunger and cold, but also from the 
even more painful ills of adjustments with 
themselves and other people? For the latter 
group we have been developing special skills 
which mass legislation can never provide. 
Through work with them, we are reaching 
toward therapies equally valuable to people 
economically secure, but personally poorly 
adjusted and unhappy. 

Thinking again in térms of our historical 
development, we see that treatment of these 
other than economic problems has always 
been an important part of our function. 
Earlier, it is more clearly seen on the oppor- 
tunitv level—the securing of health care, the 
re-training of the physically handicapped, 
making contact between people and _ social 
clubs of their community, the extending of 
special educational opportunities, and so on. 
Always present, too, though we were perhaps 
at first less skilled here, was the function of 
helping to solve the problems of adjustment 


that so often arise between various members 
of a family. Frequently money played no 
part in our services, treatment consisting en- 
tirely of providing opportunities and of 
helping with personality adjustments. To- 
day we find the same needs in the com- 
munity, with the emphasis shifted, perhaps 
because of the growth of natural opportunity 
facilities. from the opportunity to the thera- 
peutic level. 

The functional problem with which we are 
faced would seem to be how to distribute 
our time, our abilities and our money so as 
best to meet adjustment or therapeutic needs, 
the opportunity needs, and, sometimes com- 
bined with these, sometimes independent of 
them, the economic needs of the community. 

The Family Society’s work this winter 
has been a crude but perhaps valuable ex- 
periment in one possible approach to the 
problem. While the great bulk of the win- 
ter’s applicants have been cared for by the 
emergency staff there has been a rough divi- 
sion on the basis of the type of service 
needed, the new, usually less _ trained, 
workers carrying the relatively well adjusted 
with a transferral of the families with 
greater problems to the regular staff. 

Clearly, the unemployed instrument 
worker with an excellent sixteen year record 
with one firm, who sold his furniture and 
moved to a tiny three-room rear house be- 
fore applying for outside help, needs a dif- 
ferent type of service from that extended to 
the deserted mother, prevented from work- 
ing by an illness purely neurotic, whose chil- 
dren perhaps reflect by truancy and other 
difficulties the harassed and unsettled state 
of their mother’s mind. Whether the same 
workers can best answer these very different 
types of need or whether there should be a 
permanent department similar to the present 
emergency staff for the self-directing fami- 
lies is a very real question. 

This coming year would seem to be an 
appropriate one for experimentation in find- 
ing out just what are the best ways of hand- 
ling our various functions. We would sug- 
gest that each case worker while carrying 
cases of all three types—economic, oppor- 
tunity, and therapy—classify her load into 
its various functional parts, studying the 
needs peculiar to each kind of service. For 
each of the three types of cases there is a 
content of skill which needs to be studied 
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and defined in order that the different needs 
may be most adequately met. Through 
study by the staff with this particularly in 
mind we will gradually develop differenti- 
ated techniques and discover by whom the 
various services can best be administered. 
More light will also be thrown through such 
a study on the most useful role for the 
volunteer. ‘ 

A second line of thought has been that of 
budget allocation to assure the acceptance of 
a certain proportion of all types of cases 
rather than leaving to chance the number of 
long time rather low grade families that may 
crowd others from the budget. We might 
experiment with assigning a certain per- 
centage of the budget to the self-directing 
families; a certain proportion to families 
needing therapeutic care and a_ certain 
amount for tiding families over an emer- 
gency or for carrying them while we are 
studying their needs to determine whether 
they could be held for long time care on 
either of the other two classifications. Such 


an experiment would certainly need to be 
undertaken only after careful thought and 
probably started in one or two districts at a 


time. 

Another possible experiment in the ad- 
ministering of relief might be carried out 
with some of the non-relief agencies doing 
good case work, such as certain hospital 
social service departments in cases where the 
Family Society’s only function is the meet- 
ing of economic need with the other agency 
giving the social treatment. It is hoped that 
other relief agencies would be interested in 
joining the Family Society in such a demon- 
stration project. This plan might help to 
answer the perplexing question of how eco- 
nomic need could be met best in families 
where a non-relief agency was giving social 
treatment and might lead to a new type of 
co-operation between these agencies and pub- 
lic and private relief organizations. This is 
not an entirely new idea, being similar in 
principle to the co-operation in Germantown 
between the Family Society and the Poor 
Board, where the Board becomes the source 
of funds and the Family Society the case 
work agency. Between the private and pub- 
lic agencies in Boston, also, though the struc- 
ture is more complicated, we have a relation- 
ship which in effect approximates the plan 
suggested. 


October . 


A part of our function which has recently 
held great interest and one which may help 
to solve our problem of intake is that of the 
short time contact. There are many appli- 
cants coming to the Society asking for assist- 
ance who either do not need us or whom we 
are not fitted to serve. We have always, of 
course, ascertained in every case where 
financial assistance was involved whether or 
not the family needed help, but beyond this 
our tendency has been once a case has been 
accepted to offer in services more rather than 
less than the family asked. Today we are 
wondering if it is not to a person’s advantage 
in personal problems as well as in finances to 
find his own way out if possible. This does 
not mean that we withhold services but 
rather that we try to ascertain whether we 
are really wanted or needed; whether the 
applicant wants help in solving his problems 
or wants only a temporary resting on another 
person before shouldering his responsibili- 
ties again and meeting his difficulties with- 
out further help. Much study is needed 
along this line to develop a skill sensitive 
enough, first, to judge how much of his bur- 
den the client needs to throw on the agency 
and to what extent with the help of a few 
interviews with an understanding person he 
will again be able to carry on alone, and, 
second, to leave the client free after a single 
contact or a short contact to reject the serv- 
ices of the agency if he really does not want 
them. 

In addition to the clients who apply but 
really do not need or want help with their 
problems, there are families whom we are 
not fitted to serve. In this category are two 
groups—those whose need can be met best 
by another agency, and those presenting 
problems which are real and on which they 
need help, but which are so far beyond our 
present treatment skills that it is the part of 
wisdom not to attempt therapy. Here again 
much time and effort is to be saved in the 
development of skill in sensing the real needs 
as early as possible. 

One other short contact function needs 
mention—a sort of consultation service for 
other agencies or groups of people planning 
community projects who come to us for ad- 
vice about how to place their resources and 
energies where they are most needed. 

As we see deeper possibilities in the appli- 
cation contact we are presented with the 
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question : Whao is to administer this service ? 
Will it be well for each case worker to de- 
yote a part of her time to the taking of ap- 
plications or should one person in each dis- 
trict perform this function? This is another 
line in which we hope the coming year will 
see some fruitful experimentation. 

Looking into the far future there is al- 
ways the question of how we shall need to 
develop to be most fully useful. Will there 
always be the need for our present diverse 
functions or will we some day become 
specialized in one direction or another—in 
meeting opportunity needs, in social thera- 
pies, or in the meeting of pure economic 


distress? Even though we may continue 
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with all these functions some will become 
more important, others less so. It would 
seem to be essential if we are to remain a 
vital agency to study these various lines of 
development so that we may be equipped to 
meet whatever need we find most pressing. 

Through such projects as those suggested 
we would hope to find the beginnings of a 
solution of our problem of how to maintain 
an even intake, of how to select cases with a 
consciousness of what we are best fitted to 
do as well as of what we are most needed 
for, and of how to get across to the com- 
munity, because it is clearer in our own 
thinking, an ordered conception of what we 
are doing and why. 





TREATMENT IN SHORT TIME CONTACTS * 


ELIZABETH McCORD 
Case Work Consultant, Community Council, Philadelphia, Penna. 


tiE material used in this approach to 
the subject of treatment in the short 
time contact was six interviews in 
which there seemed to be treatment proc- 
esses. Two came from the field of child 
guidance in which the client brought to the 
worker a problem ostensibly the child’s. 
Four of the six interviews were with adults 
who came to a worker (psychologist, social 
worker, or executive) with some problem 
already identified as their own. In one case 
the client would of necessity have gone to 
someone else had longer contact been desired. 
In the other five cases treatment could have 
been continued for a longer period had this 
seemed desirable to client and worker. The 
major consideration of the committee was 
therefore directed not toward the possibility 
of treatment in the referral interview, but 
toward treatment in the contact which is 
terminated after one interview because this 
seems to be the best procedure from the 
standpoint of the client’s immediate needs 
and present desires. 
Out of the detailed discussion which 


*The Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Association of Social Workers spent several 
months during 1930 and 1931 studying short time 
contacts in social case work. Four committees 
met regularly and discussed different aspects of 
the subject. This article is a report of the com- 
mittee which studied treatment in short time con- 
tacts. The committee members were: Virginia 
Robinson, Chairman; Elizabeth Healy; Irene 
Liggett; Laura Merrill; Elizabeth McCord. 


surrounded each case a few points recurred 
with enough emphasis to make the committee 
feel that they might be regarded as tentative 
conclusions and evidence of the possibility 
of treatment in short time contact. These 
can be summarized under two headings: 
first, what a client may get from an inter- 
view; and second, what the worker’s part 
may be in that brief contact. 

In considering the first the committee has 
thought of five potential values in a short 
time contact. We realize that a dozen inter- 
views will give a dozen different slants to 
the question and any one interview may in- 
clude all these five, or none, or five others 
which we have not thought of. Nevertheless 
we will name them for your consideration. 

(1) From one contact, a client may get 
some feeling of release from the pressure 
of a problem which has never been fully 
articulated but has been merely mulled over 
with frantic reiteration in his own mind. We 
do not mean by this the grand emotional 
jag in which the client hashes over past 
disturbance and present distress with evident 
relish in the awfulness of the picture pre- 
sented. We mean rather the sense of relief 
which sometimes comes from putting into 
words a problem which has heretofore 
seemed too difficult to be formulated, or too 
petty to be so disturbing. 

(2) There may be a sense of sharing a 
problem. This sharing does not mean that 
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the problem is taken over for solution by 
someone else, but merely that another person 
(perhaps someone who represents the self 
the client would like to be) has taken away 
the feeling that it is a solitary burden. 

(3) Some placement of the problem may 
result so that the client sees what really is 
the disturbing element which up to that time 
may have been displaced on a dozen different 
inconsequential factors. There is also the 
possibility that the client has seen only one 
side of his feeling in a certain situation and 
the emphasis which he has put on this has 
clouded the real issues. In regard to treat- 
ment itself the client may have seen only 
that he wants it but not his resistance to it. 
The interview probably does not give him 
any added ability to meet his fundamental 
problem but it may be really helpful to 
remove the present difficulty from unalter- 
able and antagonistic externals and see what 
it really is, or to get a glimpse of the other 
side of his feeling on the subject. 

(4) Some value might also come through 
the idea, perhaps new to the client, that there 
is actually something he can do about it, 
should he ever want to. Heretofore the 
burden of his emotional difficulties may have 
seemed almost unbearable, or at least im- 
possible to face. Now perhaps he gets some 
conception of a solution which he will have 
to work out himself, but nevertheless ~ solu- 
tion. A certain hopefulness and ability to 
handle it himself may enter the situation, 
not through any reassuring by the worker, 
not through minimizing disturbing factors, 
but through the feeling that there is a poten- 
tial solution—that he is not caught forever 
with something unchangeable. It may then 
happen that nothing has to be done immedi- 
ately because the problem becomes bearable 
in terms of time. 

(5) Finally we find that in this sort of 
contact the client is left with his own prob- 
lem for his own solution. There may be 
release, sharing, placement, and hopefulness 
of ultimate solution, but the client’s difficul- 
ties are not taken over by the worker. He 
may have found help in the immediate hand- 
ling, some insight as to what he is dealing 
with, and a glimpse of more fundamental 
and permanent help in the future, but what- 
ever is done about it depends upon himself. 

This brought the thinking of the group 
to the second general topic—the worker’s 
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part in this sort of contact. So much has 
been said about active and passive attitudes 
that the committee members spent some time 
in defining their own ideas. None of the 
interviews contained much specific advice 
from worker to client, or much positive 
attempt to get definite information. Never- 
theless the committee felt that the part of 
the worker was an active one and the follow- 
ing points indicate in some measure the 
quality of this activity: 

(1) The worker has a positive, definite 
interest in the problem with which the client 
comes. 

This may be the place to clarify the com- 
mittee’s conception of the word problem as 
it is used throughout this discussion. A 
good many of us have seen social work 
develop from the point where a. problem 
meant the client’s need for coal, to a point 
where one could never speak of a problem 
without signifying the client’s entire emo- 
tional adjustment. The committee, in using 
the word, meant neither of these extremes 
but perhaps something of both. For ex- 
ample, a mother may come to a child guid- 
ance clinic asking information in regard to 
boarding schools for her child. Her funda- 
mental personality difficulties may be deeply 
rooted in extreme dependence begun in early 
family experiences. The immediate problem 
which she is trying to solve may be neither 
of these but rather the question of whether 
or not she can leave her husband. The 
committee believes that it might sometimes 
be possible in a brief contact to give the 
client some help with that problem even 
though the request with which she first came 
was not fulfilled and the basic personality 
problem remained essentially the same. A 
problem then, as seen by this committee, 
may be something of vital, immediate, press- 
ing importance to the person, which may or 
may not be possible to solve without a more 
profound change in underlying emotional 
factors. 

To return to the worker’s part, we find 
that her interest is focused not on the client 
as he presents himself but on the client as 
he presents, either directly or indirectly, the 
problem of most concern at the moment. 
Perhaps the worker will feel that the prob- 
lem is too tied up with more deep-lying 
issues and the client can get practically 
nothing from one interview, or even from 
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prolonged case work. It may be that the 
dient sees the need of continued help on 
, case work level and the longer contact 
is established. A dozen other possibilities 
might be cited but in any event in this 
frst interview the worker is interested first 
and foremost in discovering what it is that 
the client wishes to solve in the relationship 
which is sought at this time. 

(2) The worker has a contribution in 
the acceptance of herself and of her role 
which she brings to the situation. The 
committee wondered whether in our use 
of the word acceptance we have sometimes 
confused the issue by putting the emphasis 
on acceptance of the client, instead of accept- 
ance by the case worker of herself. If the 
worker is unafraid and feels confidence in 
her own ability to control the situation with- 
out needing to control the client, the client 
is apt to get the feeling of freedom to be 
himself which we have implied in the word 
“acceptance.” 

(3) We come to the worker’s part in 
the placement of the problem. It was agreed 
that the worker does frequently take the 
initiative in actually articulating the prob- 
lem, but only, because she sees the client’s 
readiness to accept it, and not because she 
is thrilled at her own insight. 

(4) The worker has a very active part 
in determining what the client actually 
wants and is able to do about the situation, 
and this last point might possibly be the 
factor on which the decision would rest as 
to whether the contact would be short or 
longer continued. The client may come in 
order to reject treatment. Is the worker 
able to sense this and after seeing it to stand 
the rejection? Does the worker’s need to 
make a good contact make it impossible 
for her to let a case go? Are there other 
times when the client’s immediate problem 
is much too involved with fundamental 
issues to tackle in a case work relationship ? 
In such a situation perhaps the worker can 


be of most help by withholding any pos- 
sibility of treatment on that level and offer- 
ing only the suggestion that other kinds of 
treatment are available if desired. It was 
during this discussion that the Committee 
coined the phrase “trapped in honey” as 
applying to the type of contact which estab- 
lishes a relationship because the client finds 
in the worker a sweetly sympathetic, respon- 
sive person wishing to take him on in a case 
work relationship. The client may then 
become involved in something which he 
would not otherwise choose, and which has 
little relation to the best solution of his own 
difficulties. 

One case illustrates some of the points 
mentioned above. 


A twenty-one-year-old boy, just out of college, 
consults a psychologist in regard to his vocation. 
He says that he has thought with interest of the 
field of psychology and wishes to know what oppor- 
tunities there are in that field. Psychology in 
industry, psychological research, clinical psychology 
are discussed in turn and are each rejected by the 
boy. From his attitude the psychologist feels 
that his real interest in psychology is other than 
vocational and when the boy explains that he 
is interested in human problems she says: “ And 
your own, too, perhaps?” The boy replies at 
once: “ Yes, I guess that’s it.” After a discussion 
of psychiatry and its relation to psychology, the 
boy decides that psychiatry as a profession would 
not be possible for him either and the psychologist 
says: “ Well, after all, perhaps it’s not so much 
a profession you are looking for in psychology 
as a means of solving your own problem.” The 
boy answers: “ Yes, I think that is true.” From 
this point on the psychologist discusses different 
ways in which the boy might obtain help on this 
and indicates that one would not have to be a 
psychologist or psychiatrist to get it. The boy 
leaves, making no definite decision and asking for 
no further contact but with an apparent sense of 
having received some real help from the interview. 


The committee members realize that the 
thinking they have done on this subject is 
both limited and speculative. They wish to 
regard it merely as a beginning and to con- 
tinue next year with more cases, supplement- 
ing this report with detailed discussion and 
illustrative material. 
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CLIENT PARTICIPATION 


ESTHER E. TWENTE 


General Secretary, Family Service Society, Kansas City, Kansas 


HE Family Service Society of Kansas 

City, Kansas, like many other family 

agencies last winter, resorted to the 
good old fashioned timber lot project. There 
was nothing original in that but out of it is 
growing a kind of client participation that 
seems to be not only new, but stimulating 
and helpful as well. 

Discussion by the staff in planning for 
the made work resulted in an effort to carry 
out the whole project with the help of clients 
only, all of them clients receiving material 
relief. In the beginning two small tracts of 
timber were secured through newspaper 
publicity, farmers donating the timber in 
return for getting their land cleared. Saws, 
axes, and files were furnished by the or- 
ganization. The wood was sawed and split 
into fuel for the use of the families under 
the care of the agency. It took two weeks 
to clear these two plots. Many other tracts 
were offered as a result of the publicity, but 
after the first two weeks’ work all the timber 
land used was secured through the efforts of 
clients, who scouted around, located acces- 
sible and available land, and brought the 
information to the office for final arrange- 
ments. The work lasted from January 
tenth to May first when it was discontinued 
for the summer months. 

The staff decided in the beginning that all 
publicity as well as all discussion with the 
clients should stress the fact that the clear- 
ing of the land and the using of the wood 
for fuel would accomplish three purposes: 
first, it would give the able-bodied men an 
opportunity to earn their groceries and fuel; 
second, it would give them a chance to help 
other unemployed men obtain fuel; and 
third, it would help the organization get fuel 
for its families at a comparatively low cost. 
The work test idea was resorted to in only a 
few instances when records showed that a 
particular family had been chronic parasites. 

Two clients were chosen for foremen. 
One was a man of forty-eight who looked at 
least ten years older. He had held various 
positions as foreman and knew something 
about working with men. Poor eyesight, 


some legal difficulties of a son, poor house- 


hold management on the part of his wife, 
and about a year of unemployment had made 
it necessary for him to come to the agency 
for help. He later told the worker that he 
had made three trips up the steps of the 
office before he could muster enough cour- 
age to go to the application desk. He was 
uneducated, often using the wrong word to 
express his meaning, such as “ consolation ” 
for “ consultation,” but he had an excellent 
understanding of human nature and much 
sympathy for his fellow workmen.  Fre- 
quently he would summarize his attitude in, 
“T put myself in their place and .I know 
how they feel.” He knew how to deal with 
men in a kind, yet firm fashion. The other 
foreman was forty-four, young looking, 
hard-working, impatient, with a tendency at 
first to feel his power, vet adaptable and 
willing to learn from the older foreman. 
The combination of the two proved to be 
most effective. 

The trucks used were small Ford trucks, 
purchased before the depression by clients 
at a cost of fifty to one hundred dollars. The 
organization furnished gas, oil, license, and 
repairs for the trucks as needed. The men 
themselves did the repair work. Clients 
were employed to grind axes, file saws, 
accompany trucks on trips, deliver lunches, 
drive teams, and so on. With the exception 
of the foremen and truck drivers, the men 
were given only as many days of work per 
week as were needed to keep their families 
supplied with food and fuel. They were 
paid by the hour with groceries and fuel 
orders. 

At the end of four months over three 
thousand ricks of wood had been delivered 
at a cost of ninety-one cents per rick. A rick 
of wood lasted as long as a quarter of a ton 
of coal. Since the minimum cost of coal was 
$6.50 a ton, this meant a considerable saving 
to the agency, of which the foremen were 
very proud. A total of six hundred and 
fifty men were given work during the four 
months’ period. 

Less than two weeks after the project 
started, every worker, without exception, 
made some remark relative to the change of 
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attitude in her clients. Instead of the sul- 
len, don't care attitude that many had had, 
there was a spirit of co-operation and inter- 
est. Each morning at seven thirty there 
were from thirty-five to fifty men waiting 
in the office ready to go to the woods. Many 
of them had never worked in timber, some 
of them did not even know how to hold a 
saw, but all the staff were impressed with 
their willingness and the foremen reported a 
real desire on the part of most of them to do 
a good job. There was much good-natured 
raillery among the men themselves and also 
between the staff workers and the men as 
they reported in the office before and after 
work. The men seemed to like to have the 
staff workers make occasional visits to the 
woods. There was much expounding of re- 
ligious and political views, and all kinds of 
episodes full of human interest were related 
to the staff by the foremen and the truck 
drivers. On one occasion the two foremen 
came to the office after work almost con- 
vulsed. Two colored men had been working 
together on a tree that day. One kept sing- 
ing, “ Heaven is my Home.” The other 
listened and finally he said, “ Do you believe 
that, brother?” “ Yes, sah!” was the reply. 
“Yer ain’t homesick, air yer?” asked the 
other. 

Out of the timber lot came revelations as 
to the ability of some of the men. Tom 
Jones, who had been dependent for years, 
and who was considered hopeless because of 
his apparently deficient mentality, showed 
no interest whatsoever in the work, and was 
constantly finding fault with everything and 
everybody, including the agency that was 
feeding him. Sometimes he showed up for 
work and sometimes he didn’t. One day 
the foremen were in need of a teamster. 
They asked Tom if he could drive a team. 
“You bet!” was the answer. The foremen 
reported that when Tom threw the harness 
on the horses for the first time, a farmer, 
the owner of the timber land, happened to 
be standing near. He said, “ There is a nat- 
ural born teamster.”” Tom proved to be just 
that, and, incidentally, there was no further 
difficulty in getting him to the woods. His 
whole attitude was transformed. 

As a result of the sharing of responsibili- 
ties, a good many of the men showed a keen 
interest in the affairs of the agency. One of 


the truck drivers brought his wife and two 
children to the office about six weeks after 
he had found work of his own. They were 
all dressed in their best. He wanted to show 
his family to the whole staff. In addition, 
he wanted to offer his services and the use 
of his newly painted truck—of which he was 
exceedingly proud—on Sundays and in the 
evenings after work. “ You understand,” 
he said, “it won’t cost you anything. I am 
grateful for the chance you gave me this 
winter.” Another truck driver, after he 
himself was busy on another job, offered 
the use of his truck full time, the agency fur- 
nishing gas and oil. Another offered to 
deliver wood or do hauling on Sundays. One 
man, who had cut wood until he found a job 
with a dairy, offered to give his own saw to 
the agency. Every night for over three 
months the wife of one of the workmen 
washed the cups and pans used for lunches. 

The sending of lunch to the men in the 
timber was resorted to after it was learned 
that many of the men came to the woods 
without food, in many instances because they 
wanted to save the food at home for their 
families. Some touching incidents were 
observed by the workers or related to them. 
For example, it was discovered that the 
foremen and some of the truck drivers 
would, in an unostentatious way, give their 
own lunches to those men who had not 
brought food and had worked on the heavy 
jobs. 

There was riot propaganda and the like 
in the woods. When groups of men congre- 
gated for the purpose of giving vent to their 
resentment against the injustices of the 
social order, the foremen conceived the idea 
of gradually separating the leaders from the 
group and giving them work off by them- 
selves. One foreman gave as his philosophy 
in working with a discontented man that 
“nothing is so good as to let him work hard 
alone, feeling that his foreman has a kindly 
interest in him and his work.” Not a bad 
philosophy. 

Once one of the foremen reported: “ You 
know Jim Hays (colored) who just ain’t no 
‘count? Well, when he got off the truck this 
morning I took him over the hill to himself 
and I says to him, ‘ Boy, you decide right 
now if you're going to work or if you 
ain't. If you ain’t you better start walking 
to town right now for it’s fourteen miles and 
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you won't get a ride home unless you saw 
this pile of wood.’ I says to him, * Here’s a 
buck saw,’ and I showed him a couple of 
times how to hold it. By three o'clock he 
came to me and says all pleased like, * Boss, 
got some more to cut?’’’ Jim caused no 
more trouble. 

For some time the members of the staff 
have followed the policy of taking their 
clients into their confidence in regard to the 
financial situation of the agency, which, as 
in other communities, is in a precarious state. 
Even though an effort is made not to give 
such a hopeless picture that the client be- 
comes panicky and feels too insecure, he is 
told frankly something of the problems. 
The workers believe that the clients’ co-op- 
eration is better as a result. The habit has 
also been formed of consulting them about 
other things. For example, the organization 
expects to move its offices in the fall, and 
the advice of a number of clients has been 
sought in regard to the location of the offices 
and their arrangement. There have been 
some interesting and helpful suggestions. 
One very practical one was relative to 
beaver board which probably will have to be 
purchased. A client told us that house- 
wrecking companies sell beaver board at half 
price. It seems to be taken for granted that 
all work will be done by the clients in order 
to save on the cost. The very paternal idea 
was advanced by one of the men that a 
buzzer be installed in order that the workers 
in their private offices might call for help 
should a mentally unsound person become 
violent while talking to them! One man 
came to the organization for help while he 
had a broken arm. He returned after he 
had recovered in order to repair a door latch 
which he remembered to be out of order. 

Several clients have been consulted rela- 
tive to the best methods of giving relief. 
When they were asked which they thought 
best—checks, cash, or requisitions, there 
came the thoughtful reply that in deciding 
what is best for an agency all types of ciients 
must be considered. One man suggested 
that he wished his order could be stuck on a 
nail so that he could take it himself rather 
than have to accept it from the hands of the 
social worker. One client analyzed the 


effects of receiving relief without effort in 
the following way: “I see people in your 
waiting room. 


Their hands are dirty, their 
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hair is not combed, they look as if they have 
axes to grind. In my opinion they have had 
too much help.” 

Once in discussing the first approach of 
a worker, one client said, “ Had the worker 
not treated me in a friendly way that first 
time and acted as if she were really inter- 
ested in my family, I would have gone out 
and committed a robbery.” 

During the last few months, at least 
twenty-five different plans have been offered 
by not less than ten clients suggesting vari- 
ous possibilities of earning money for the 
agency. ‘ Now this can’t go on,” is the way 
they invariably begin. “ The money cannot 
go out all the time and nothing come in until 
fall. If you could just get a rock crusher— 
I know where we can get the rocks—and 
perhaps your board could see some ‘of these 
big contractors,” or, “ There is a coal vein 
over there which we could work,” or, “ We 
could clear this land and lease it. The crops 
which we could raise would feed during the 
summer months all the families of the men 
now working in the timber. The women 
could can the surplus,” or, “ I know where 
we can get a truck load of potatoes, and I 
know Jerry (at such and such a commission 
house). I bet he could talk to his boss and 
we could get storage room there,” or “ Get 
us a buzz saw and we'll clear one thousand 
dollars off that piece of ground.” All the 
suggestions showed thought and a real in- 
terest in the agency and gave the workers an 
opportunity to explain to the clients some- 
thing of the aim of the society and how it is 
functioning. 

Finally there came a suggestion which 
thrilled the workers because of the many 
possibilities in it. One day after a number 
of suggestions had been made by one of the 
men, and no encouragement had been offered 
him for a possibility of working them out, 
even though appreciation in his interest was 
expressed, he said, “Couldn’t you get a 
committee appointed by your board to whom 
we could go with some ‘of these ideas? I 
have talked this over with some of the other 
men in the woods and we think there must 
be something that we could do.” Very 
diplomatically he added, “ You understand, 
we respect your judgment and we would 
want you appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee, but some of those business men will 
understand these ideas better than you do.” 


October ° 
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The suggestion was discussed in a board 
meeting, the board was interested, and it is 
hoped that in time a committee may be or- 
ganized which will include board, staff, and 
client. In such a committee we ought to be 
able to discuss some of the problems of the 
agency in which all are interested. At first 
the clients will probably be represented by 
those whose chief problem is unemployment. 
Later it may be possible to develop some 
such sharing of thought and ideas with other 
clients. 

Are there not many possibilities, perhaps 
not vet thought of, in this client participa- 
tion? We have talked for several years of 
community, board, and staff participation. 
Should we not let the client in too? Do we 
not need his co-operation and help in other 
ways than just in working out his own indi- 
vidual problem? Perhaps a joint client, 
board, and staff committee is a way of solv- 
ing a good many organization problems. 
Possibly we may go a step farther. If we 
teach our clients, as well as our boards and 
communities something of the aims we have 
in social work, is it not possible that the 
clients themselves will show us better ways 
of achieving-our goals? After all is not 
social case work too paternalistic, or possibly 
too maternalistic, in its present stage of de- 
velopment, and may it not be wiser to give 
the client much more opportunity for par- 
ticipation? If we do not give him this 
opportunity for sharing with us his thoughts 
and ideas, are we not handicapping ourselves 
in our services to him? Finally, would it 
not be possible that we might find in it a 
solution for a good many other unsatisfac- 
tory social relationships ? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


My Dear Miss REYNoLps: 

May I agree with much that you wrote regard- 
ing A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work,’ 
and still disagree with the philosophy Miss Robin- 
son so ably presents in the second part of her 
book? The history of social case work before 
1920 has still, in my opinion, to be written—there 
remains the task of assembling the material 
necessary for a source book equal in scope to Miss 
Breckinridge’s Public Welfare Administration,? or 


“See Tue Famrry, June, 1931. Review of A 
Changing Psychology in Social Case Work by 
irginia P. Robinson, University of N. C. Press. 
“University of Chicago Press. 


to Miss Abbott’s source books in immigration.? 
The most important contribution Miss Robinson 
makes is, therefore, to present a point of view in 
social case work, and it is with this point of view 
that I would disagree. 

One of the most interesting and useful concepts 
discussed by Miss Robinson is the one contained 
in the phrase, “acceptance of self and acceptance 
of difference.” Social workers formerly approached 
the “acceptance of difference” in their clients 
when they talked and wrote about respecting the 
personality, individuality, and so on, of the indi- 
viduals who came to them for assistance. “ Re- 
specting” has often been, however, in practice a 
different thing from “accepting” the other per- 
sonality, and the term accepting as a reminder 
of our escape from the obligation of moralizing 
or of reforming is a happy substitute. However 
“acceptance of difference” in the other must not 
be confused or misconstrued into meaning “ accept- 
ance of difference” for the other, and it is here 
that one approaches the weakness in Miss Robin- 
son’s presentation of a philosophy for social 
workers. The psychiatric social workers bear 
witness to this weakness. They have undoubtedly 
more than any other group contributed to our 
understanding of the importance of personal rela- 
tionships in social case work. However, their 
apparent disinterest in social welfare, along with 
their often apparent acceptance of difference for 
others has seriously limited their contribution to 
social work. That an interest in social welfare 
is still necessary, even in Philadelphia, is illustrated 
by Pennsylvania’s Ten Year Program for Children. 

The time has not yet come when social workers 
can confine their interest and activity to the realm 
of emotional adjustment either for themselves or 
for their clients. When they attempt to do so they 
are apt to be merely amusing. As amusing as a 
recent article in a state Mental Hygiene bulletin 
in which an application of mental hygiene to our 
fears is offered as a solution for the industrial 
depression. Such statements are to be expected 
from prosperity politicians; they are not, I believe, 
what we expect from social workers. However, 
it would seem that if we accept Miss Robinson's 
point of view regarding the education necessary 
for social work, we are apt to have to expect just 
such absurd statements. 

For Miss Robinson puts much faith in the knowl- 
edge and performance of a _ student who has 
acquired this “acceptance of self and acceptance 
of difference.” She states that schools of social 
work must select students “who are capable of 


®Immigration: Select Documents and Case 
Records and Historical Aspects of the Immigration 
Problem, University of Chicago Press. 

* Pennsylvania’s Ten Year Program for Children, 
Child Welfare Division, Public Charities Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, May, 1931. 
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the development we seek. This is to measure po- 
tentiality, not actual present ability or perform- 
ance in applicants. A test of the worker’s 
emotional adjustment has been suggested but I 
have no conviction that this is possible or even 
desirable to attempt.” ° 

Miss Robinson's substitute for such a test is the 
personal interview in which she sounds out the 
applicant’s “attitudinal equipment.” “In such 
interviews certain students are being discouraged 
and eliminated constantly for reason of attitudes 
which do not show promise of development or 
change in case work experience.” ° 

One need but review the literature dealing with 
attitudes to be convinced that the vagaries and dif- 
ferences of opinion in this field are too many to 
substitute “attitudinal equipment” for sound 
undergraduate education in economics, sociology, 
psychology, political science, and history. The 
student’s knowledge of the social sciences, along 
with his undergraduate performance, furnish an 
objective test of his ability to profit by social work 
education. Whereas the interview in which one 
“sounds out attitudinal equipment” and eliminates 
students for “reason of attitudes” bears the 
familiar subjective Jehovah ear-marks. 

“A second responsibility of the training school,” 
according to Miss Robinson, “is to provide an 
atmosphere in which the student is free to learn, 
to think, to experiment, to grow, to change. 

This opportunity can be created by the school 
specifically through giving the student complete 
responsibility for her own attendance, and prepara- 
tion, by doing away with grades and examination 
requirements, by emphasizing professional accom- 
plishments rather than academic attainment.”* An 
atmosphere—yes—but students in schools of social 
work need more than “atmosphere” in order to 
“learn to think, to experiment, to grow, to 
change.” They need something to think about, for 
the “social worker meets at every turn questions 
of social legislation, proposals for social reform, 
and even the more immediate problems of inade- 
quate wages, of trade unionism, of social insurance 
or workmen's compensation. She is called on to 
recommend revisions of the poor law, of probation 
statutes, of the criminal law. The community 
wishes to know what ought to be done about old 
age pensions, blind pensions, or unemployment— 
and the social worker should be able to give com- 
petent advice. She can empty the old orphan 
asylums, following modern theories of child care, 
or she will ask the state to build new ones if she 
does not know the modern theories of child care. 
Good public welfare work will not be done until 
social workers have this broad and _ thorowgh 


54 Changing Psychology in Social Case Work, 
2. 


p. : 
* Ibid, p. 172. 
* [bid., p. 173. 
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knowledge of fundamental principles.”* Miss 
Abbott in Social Welfare and Professional Educa- 
tion shows how real professional education can- 
not be divorced from,academic attainment. We 
have had, in the past, accomplishment divorced 
from academic attainment, but such accomplish- 
ment is not the professional accomplishment at 
which schools of social work should be aiming, 

The final point discussed by Miss Robinson con- 
cerns both the content of field work and the super- 
visor-student relationship in the field training. In 
the latter she carries further the discussion Miss 
Marcus raises in her article, “ How Case Work 
Training Can be Adapted to Meet the Worker’s 
Personal Problems.” ® 

As to the material and the division of the ma- 
terial between the class room and the field, Miss 
Robinson says little where much still remains to 
be said. On the whole classes in social case work 
bear little resemblance to one another, and the con- 
tent of field work courses likewise remains as 
variable and different as the different field work 
and class room instructors. Many classes in social 
case work concern themselves almost completely 
with a discussion of the so-called “ skills” and 
“technique” which the social work practitioner 
must develop. In such classes the “ bedside man- 
ner” is given more importance in discussion than 
are the social problems. 

Instructors have but scratched the surface of this 
question of the content of social case work and 
field work courses. Should courses in social case 
work be built around social problems, and if so, 
what problems? Should the discussion of “ tech- 
nique,” case work “ skills’”’ and so on be relegated 
to the course in field work—and if so, how should 
this instruction be carried out? These are a few 
of the questions that confront and perplex every 
teacher of social case work. And these questions— 
questions as to the content of the class and field 
work courses in social case work—seem to me to be 
relatively more urgent and more important than 
are the questions that arise in the supervisor- 
student relationship. For it is at this point that 
the old axiom regarding the “cart before the 
horse” suggests itself. 

It is true that Miss Robinson has, both in the 
introduction and conclusion of A Changing Psy- 
chology in Social Case Work, disposed of many of 
my questions when she states, “I have no intention 
of surveying or interpreting the case work field asa 
whole. To choose one basis of interpretation is 
necessarily to minimize, perhaps even to ignore, 
other important approaches;” and again in con- 
clusion when she states that “the next decade will 
see a resurgence of active treatment methods and 


‘Edith Abbott: Social Welfare and Professional 
Education, University of Chicago Press, 1931, p. 79. 

*See Mental Hygiene, Vol. XI, No. 3, July, 1927, 
pp. 449-59. 
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of advocacy of social reform such as old age pen- 
sions and health insurance, the latter a wholesome 
corrective for the intensive concern with the indi- 
yidual’s inner life in which, I believe, one group of 
case workers will remain increasingly absorbed.” 

There remain, however, very real dangers in any 
attempt to deepen the gulf between social welfare 
and the concern over the individual. Perhaps Miss 
Robinson has done this more by implication than 
by design. 

Yours very sincerely, 

FLORENCE SyYTz 
School of Social Work, Tulane University 


BOOK REVIEW 


N Inrropuctory Stupy oF THE FAMILY: 
Edgar Schmiedeler. Century Company, N. 
Y., 1930, 384 pp., $2.50. 

It is not usual to find oneself disagreeing radi- 
cally with the hypothesis of a book and with almost 
every contention in it and yet, withal, respecting 
its author. Professor Schmiedeler is a Benedic- 
tine, and he has written a text-book for Catholic 
colleges. In his discussion of family problems he 
means only to present the attitude of the Church, 
and even to a non-Catholic it is obvious that he has 
done a good job of it. He sees the problems of the 
family from the modern point of view; he sees the 
doctrines of the Church from the modern point of 
view. In fact, it is this modernism that has led to 
the book’s one obvious weakness—historical errors 
in interpreting Catholic beliefs. 

The book falls into three parts. In the first, 
Family Integration,” Professor Schmiedeler 
paints a picture of life in the Middle Ages when 
family concerns were largely dominated by the 
Church. At that time the family, according to 
Professor Schmiedeler, reached the highest point 
it has ever attained. But like Man, the family was 
bound to fall. In the second part we see how the 
three-headed serpent entered the Garden of Eden. 
Individualism, rationalism, and industrialism have 
brought about “ Family Disintegration.” Indus- 
trialism has led to inadequate home life, to poverty 
and child-labor, to urbayization and commercial- 
ized amusement, to the “ emancipated woman” and 
sexual freedom. Industrialism has led, too, to an 
emphasis on the physical as opposed to the spiritual 
elements of love, and this emphasis on the physical 
has caused arrested family life—sterility, abortion, 
birth-control. “ Like all forms of unchastity, arti- 
ficial family limitation isolates the selfish elements 
in the love complex and stamps it in.” Disorgani- 
zation is fostered by intra-family tensions as well— 
cultural, religious, sexual, economic—all leading to 
divorce and its familiar trail of unhappy conse- 
quences. In the third part of the volume, “ Family 
Re-Integration,’ Professor Schmiedeler suggests 
ways of scotching the serpent by premarital prep- 
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aration, careful choice of mate, legal safeguards for 
marriage, education, and the Church. 

The book presents a rounded picture and is in no 
sense a generalized discussion. It gives evidence 
of reading and of background. Though the authori- 
ties cited are seldom primary and occasionally not 
even first-rate, one must give the author credit for 
careful selection of materials and blame their de- 
ficiencies on the probable lack of good library 
facilities. To deny the important contentions that 
Father Schmiedeler makes would be to enter into 
a theological argument. We shall have to accept 
his hypotheses and question only his use of facts. 

As to the facts open to dispute, the most obvious 
are those which sing the praise of the Middle 
Ages, of the romance and purity of love and family 
life. The code of chivalry was no more representa- 
tive of the practices of medieval feudal life than 
the code of the Gospels was representative of the 
practices of medieval ecclesiastical life. If Father 
Schmiedeler will look through the indices of the 
medieval chroniclers, Matthew Paris, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Roger de Wendover, et al., through 
some of the Year Books, through the verses of 
Gower, Langland, and Chaucer, or even through 
such secondary authorities as Westermarck, Brif- 
fault, and Maitland, he will get a better idea of 
temporal conditions. If he will read some of the 
act-books of ecclesiastical courts and some of the 
bishops’ registers, he will realize how far short the 
Church fell in inculcating its ideals of family rela- 
tions. Three years ago the reviewer began an 
intensive study of family life in the Middle Ages; 
he is no longer so optimistic as Father Schmiedeler. 

One could easily excuse the author a failure to: 
understand the lay conditions of the Middle Ages. 
It is harder to excuse him a failure to present the 
medieval Church’s true attitude. Did the Church: 
really tend to exalt the position of woman? What 
then of the expressions of Tertullian and many 
another Church Father? Even St. Jerome, whom 
the author quotes to support this contention, had no 
few remarks to make to the contrary. Did the 
Church exalt parenthood? Why then’ were 
penances imposed upon the mother after childbirth, 
why the arguments about receiving communion 
during pregnancy, why the ceremony of the 
Churching of Women? There are dozens of other 
such implications in the book that the medieval 
Catholic doctrines were the same in spirit as the 
Catholic doctrines of today. Let us ascribe these 
inaccuracies to Father Schmiedeler’s devotion 
rather than to his lack of scholarship. 

For the Catholic this book is an intelligent pres- 
entation of the problems of the family. For the 
non-Catholic, whose ideas as to the Church’s doc- 
trines might otherwise be based on the Pope's 
recent outspoken encyclical, the book is a valuable 
introduction to the progressive Catholic attitude. 


GEOFFREY May 
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Preparation for Social Work 


OR positions of responsibility and leadership in the various 
fields of social work special preparation is essential. 


The 


Association of Schools of Professional Social Work submits 
for your information and guidance the following list of member 
schools in which recognized courses in social work are given. 
Correspondence with individual schools is recommended. 


Atlanta School of Social Work, Atlanta 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of 
Social Economy & Social Research 


University of California, Berkeley 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Department of Social Work 


Fordham University 
811 Woolworth Building, New York City 
School of Sociology & Social Service 


University of Chicago 
Graduate School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration 


University of Cincinnati 
School of Social Work 


Indiana University, Indianapolis 
Training Course for Social Work 


Loyola University, Chicago 
School of Sociology 


McGill University, Montreal 
School for Social Workers 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor ~ 
Curriculum in Social Work 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Training Course for Social & Civic Work 


University of Missouri, Columbia 
Curriculum in Public Welfare 


National Catholic School of Social Service 
Washington, D. C. 


New York School of Social Work 
122 E. 22nd Street, New York City 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
School of Public Welfare 


Ohio State University, Columbus 
School of Social Administration 


University of Oregon, Portland 
Portland School of Social Work 


The Pennsylvania School of Social and 


Health Work, 
311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia 


Simmons College School of Social Work 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
School for Social Work 


University of So. California, Los Angeles 
School of Social Welfare 


Training School for Jewish Social Work 
71 West 47th Street, New York City 


Tulane University, New Orleans 
School of Social Work 


Washington University, St. Louis 
Geo. Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


College of William and Mary, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Course in Social Work 
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